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CECIL D. EBY, JR. 


‘*Porte Crayon’ Meets General Grant 





The author, Cecil D. Eby, Jr., was born in Charles Town, 
West Virginia, which is where his subject, “Porte Crayon,” 

died — some years earlier, however. Eby is an associate 
professor of English at Madison College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia, and lives at Port Republic — on the Civil War 
battlefield. His biography of “Porte Crayon” is scheduled 

for 1960 publication by the University of North Carolina Press. 





IN 1885 FEW Virginians would have placed Ulysses S. 
Grant above Robert E. Lee in a selective list of notable 
Americans. While the Federal leader had been unfortunate 
during his term as President and had been disgraced by 
his speculations on Wall Street, the Confederate commander, 
as the head of Washington College, had led a postwar ca- 
reer characterized by the dignified role of a country squire. 
Surely the example of Lee was more worthy of emulation, 
more satisfactory for a biographer. However, David Hunter 
Strother, a Virginia writer then in retirement, was one who 
took exception to this general evaluation of each man: 

It is easier to bear adversity than prosperity, therefore Lee had 
not only the easier part to play in maintaining his dignity in his 
misfortune, but his conduct was also more generously and indul- 
gently judged. I have criticized him adversely for the negative posi- 
tion he occupied after the war, when a few wise and statesmanlike 
words might have been potent in soothing the miseries and difficul- 
ties of reconstruction. He never said a word, good or bad. Grant, 
on the contrary, has lived in the public eye ever since the surrender 
and under the most trying circumstances. His recent blamable 
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mistake which has blemished his dignity was undoubtedly caused 
more by his overweening and weak parental feeling than by any 
vulgar greed of gain. Where he erred was in desiring . . . the 
very doubtful distinction of being a stock-jobbing millionaire.’ 
General Grant had died on July 22 of that year; the time 
had come for an evaluation of Grant as soldier, statesman 
and man. In December, Strother leafed through the private 
notebooks that he had kept for the past quarter-century and 
from them transcribed all entries pertaining to his recollec- 
tions of General Grant. From these he hoped to construct 


a personal reminiscence of the General which would in part 


help to counteract the tide of public disfavor into which 


the once-great man had drifted. Unfortunately, Strother 
did not complete his project; he had not written anything 
for six years, was tired from an active career of his own 
and was too advanced in years to effect a re-entry into maga- 
zine writing. However, in Strother’s journals may be found 
his recollections of Grant, and these may be placed to- 
gether for a full portrait. The result is of particular value 
because it concerns primarily a period of Grant’s life which 
has been overlooked by his biographers — the General’s 


two tours to Mexico in 1880 and 1881. 


A word or two about David Strother is necessary. He 
was born at Martinsburg, Virginia, in 1816 and by the 
1850's had become a well-known American literary figure. 
As “Porte Crayon,” he ranged from New England to the 
Deep South in search of material for his travel articles in 
Harper's New Monthly Magazine, all of which were illus- 
trated by his own drawings. When the Civil War began, 

1. Journals of David H. Strother, Jan. 9, 1885. These journals are 


owned by Strother’s grandson, Mr. D. H. Strother of Milwaukee, Wis., and 
used with his permission. 
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This self-portrait of “Porte Crayon” at work was made on one 
of his early trips up the Shenandoah Valley. The improvised 
shelter was formed with the shawls of his cousins, Minnie, 
Fanny and Dora, who accompanied him on the outing. (From 
Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, December, 1854.) 


he was at first reluctant to take up arms against either his 
state or his country, but when neutrality became untenable 


he entered the Federal Army as a civilian topographer. His 


familiarity with the territory of Virginia in which much of 


the war was fought made him of great value to commanders, 
and he served upon the staffs of Generals Patterson, Banks, 
Pope, McClellan, Kelley, Sigel and Hunter. He was pro- 
moted to the ranks of captain, lieutenant colonel, colonel 
and ultimately to brevet brigadier general. Following 
Hunter’s raid upon Lynchburg in 1864, Strother left the 
army. After the war he was adjutant general of Virginia 
for a year, consul general to Mexico from 1879 to 1885 and 
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a contributor to Harper’s. Until his death in 1888 he lived 
in Virginia, where his service in the Union Army was never 
forgiven. 

Strother’s close associations with military commanders 
had taught him to see generals not as infallible heroes but 
rather as human beings very susceptible to error and folly. 
If familiarity did not necessarily breed contempt, it did 
discourage illusions. Usually his comments upon public 


figures were limited to a few words scratched in his journal. 


He conversed with Lincoln, Winfield Scott, Andrew John- 
son and a host of others — but none of these conversations 
made any forcible impression upon him. Yet his accounts 
of Grant included the most minute observations, leaving 
no doubt that Strother considered him to be the most repre- 
sentative man of the age. He felt that the rise and fall of 
Ulysses S. Grant was a peculiarly American tragedy. Grant 
was ruined by his very success. Had Strother completed 
his article, it would doubtless have shown the General as 
a victim of materialistic values in the post-Civil War era. 
Twice before the Grants’ Mexican tour, Strother had en- 
countered the General. In the aftermath of Jubal Early’s 
raid upon Washington, Grant came up from Petersburg to 
Monocacy Junction, Maryland, in order to iron out diffi- 
culties in the Department of West Virginia, commanded at 
that time by General David Hunter. Strother was Hunter’s 
chief of staff and was an escort for Grant during his over- 
night visit. He met the General’s special car and observed: 
Grant is a medium-sized, plain-looking and plain-mannered man 
with a reddish beard and a florid skin. He looks careworn and is 
smoking a segar. . . . His manner of speech is Western and 
Yankee. His face indicates firmness and his manner is quiet and 


cool. His general appearance is most unsoldierly.° 
2. Ibid., Aug. 5 and 6, 1864. 
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He had little time to reflect further upon the General, 
for Sheridan immediately afterward replaced Hunter, and 
Strother followed his commander into retirement. Then, 
during Grant’s second term as President, Strother attended 
a levee at the White House, after which he wrote: “Big 
policeman Genl. Grant, wife, Mrs. Fish, and Babcock gave 
me a distinguished reception.”* Except for the fact that 
the other guests were somewhat annoyed by the attention 
Grant showed “Porte Crayon” in a long private conversa- 
tion, no other event of significance is mentioned in Strother’s 
account of this meeting. 

In September, 1879 the Grant party returned from its 
two-year world tour during which the General had been 
entertained and lionized in a manner unprecedented for an 
American public figure. Grant was at that time undecided 
about his future plans. <A faction of the Republican Party 
was working to nominate him as its presidential candidate 
for a third term, but he was noncommittal. About then he 
was preparing for his Mexican trip, which was motivated 
by at least three considerations: He had heard of the ex- 
cellent possibilities for financial speculation there, particu- 
larly in mining and railroads. ‘Then, too, he was still rest- 
less from his world tour and wanted to see Cuba, Mexico 


and the Sandwich (Hawaiian) Islands. Finally, the pros- 


pect of revisiting the scenes of his campaigning in the Mexi- 


can War was inviting. Strother was then serving as consul 
general at Mexico City, and it was there that their friend- 
ship began. 

Grant arrived at Vera Cruz on February 18, 1880. In 
his party were Mrs. Grant, Colonel and Mrs. Fred Grant 


3. Ibid., Feb. 12, 1873. Mrs. Hamilton Fish was the wife of President 
Grant's Secretary of State. Orville Babcock had been, during the war, a 
member of Grant's staff and was a personal adviser at this time. 
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‘“*PORTE CRAYON 
and General and Mrs. Philip Sheridan. They traveled by 
rail to Mexico City and were lodged in the principal hotel, 


the Mineria. They remained in Mexico for nearly a month, 


and throughout their stay General Grant received the same 


kind of enthusiastic welcome that he had received on his 
world tour. On February 22, the American minister, John 
W. Foster, called upon the Grants with David Strother, 


who described the scene in his journal: 


We entered the salon and waited a few minutes until the illus- 
trious visitors came out from dinner. Mrs. Grant came first. She 
is stoutish, cross-eyed, and plain generally but with amiable and 
stylish manners. Next came the younger ladies. Mrs. Sheridan 
is fine-looking and Mrs. Fred Grant is a very handsome brunette. 

Then came Genl. Phil Sheridan, a jolly caricature of himself 
as I had last seen him. We were introduced and he recalled the 
last time we had met. Then Genl. Grant and son entered. Col. 
Fred was a stout, jolly looking fellow, his face shining with fat. The 
General looked decidedly older and plainer than when I had last 
seen him and seemed to have lost the martial air he still retained 
when in the White House. I sat by Mrs. Grant and failed to strike 
a conversation, the ladies being all absorbed in Mrs. Foster’s baby. 
I then joined the General with whom I had an hour’s animated 
talk on Japan, China, and the consular service. He said Japan 
was really instituting a new era, reversing all her previous history 
and if not interfered with by European powers would succeed in 
changing the character of her civilization. China would not change 
until there had been a revolution dispossessing the Tartar race and 
restoring the true Chinese people to power. On our consular serv- 
ice he repeated the views lately published on that subject. He sees 
the weakness and contemptible economy of the system specially in 
its unfortunate comparison with the German and English. He says 
Italy is improving rapidly. Spain is in hopeless decadence. Of the 
United States he says there seemed to be more business and life 
than in all the rest of the world put together. There was besides 
more comfort in our houses, highways, hotels, and modes of living 
than in any country he had seen. This he spoke with some 
decision and warmth. Grant said all his life he had got his informa- 
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tion by the eye. Books did him little good as he could not remem- 
ber what he read, never could memorize words, but had an ex- 
cellent memory for what he had seen. I found him a ready and 
intelligent conversationalist, and altogether unpretending, earnest, 
and kindly in his manner.* 

On the day following, more than a hundred officers and 
cadets called upon Grant at the Mineria, all desiring to meet 
the greatest general in the Americas. Clamoring throngs 
of Mexicans milled around the entrance to the National 


Palace while Grant paid an official call upon President 


Porfirio Diaz. And in the evening there was a dinner at 
the American legation in his honor. Although Mrs. U. S. 
Grant sought out Strother to compliment him upon his 
writings, the latter had no opportunity to speak with the 
General. 

The American residents and other guests held a banquet 
in Grant’s honor at the Tivoli of San Cosme on February 
26. As Strother was chairman and principal speechmaker, 
he called with his committee to escort the General to the 


Gardens: 


We drove to the Mineria, where we found Genl. Grant talking 
over the main events of the Mexican War. He was sharp on Worth 
as a jealous, conceited and captious person. He liked Taylor and 
Scott. Scott’s move on Mexico [City] was in very bad judgment, 
he having chosen the route in which all the natural and artificial 
obstacles lay, when he might have marched in the other side without 
a battle. Grant was then a second lieutenant and was brevetted 
first lieutenant for good conduct at Chapultepec and captain for 
the San Cosme Gate. He said Shields was a brave man but a 
farceur as a Soldier. Drove to the Tivoli of San Cosme, a pleasant 
place inside, fine trees and rural pavilions. The walls were deco- 
rated with American and Mexican flags and the portraits of Wash- 
ington, Grant, and Lincoln, located as named. We conversed 
freely about Mexico, her people, politics, and prospects. He is 


4. Ibid., Feb. 22, 1880. 
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going to send his son Jesse, 22 years old, to examine the mining 
interests of Mexico. About the middle of the feast the toasts began. 
I rose and got off my speech better than I wrote it, changing the 
manuscript. It was well-received. . . . Grant intimated his grati- 
tude that I had saved him a speech, but it was a premature con- 
gratulation, for the call was sounded and he responded briefly, but 
with words to the purpose. When he sat down amidst rounds of 
applause, he said to me, “Thank God that job is over.” Genl. 
Sheridan was called up. He looked worried and hesitated, and after 
some dry remarks said if he had known that he would have been 
called on for a speech, he would have furnished himself with some 
of that paper currency that his friend General Strother and others 
had brought in their pockets, then he could have risen with a smile 
on his face. ‘This hit stirred the table. I had repeated a Spanish 
proverb, “If speech is silver, silence is golden’ — I had preferred 
gold myself, but being called on to speak must beg them to accept 
my Mexican currency. The General’s witty allusion was received 
with hearty cheers. . . . [While leaving] I told General Grant I 
hoped he felt toward an entertainment like the Englishman who 
went to the opera, rather grateful he hadn’t been bored as much as 
he had anticipated. He laughed, and declared he hadn’t been 
bored at all. There were 80 or 85 persons present. On the porch 
the General couldn’t find his hat, and hoped the man he had in- 


trusted it with was sober. He found it presently and I asked him 
his measure — 7 3/8. He and his son were the same.° 

President Diaz held a dinner for the Grants on March 1, 
and among the guests were Strother and his wife. Grant's 
financial interest in Mexico was brought out at this time, 
for he invited Strother to accompany him on a visit to the 
mines of Pachuca, arranged by Senor Romero. Strother 
wrote of the President’s dinner: 


Drove to the courtyard of the Palace just after Foster’s carriage. 


A gallant usher in gold lace and buttons offered his arm to wife and 


escorted her up to the anteroom. We entered the reception room, 


paid our respects to President Diaz, Mrs. Mariscal, Mrs. Foster, 
and Countess Johanini. . . . The Grant party entered and the 


5. Ibid., Feb. 26, 1880. 
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General recognizing me saluted me cordially and was advancing 
to shake hands when I waved him on toward the President, to 
whom it was etiquette to pay his respects first. ‘This over, Genl. 
Grant returned directly to me and opened conversation cheerfully 
and cordially, apologizing for not having called at the consulate, 
but saying he would come and have a social talk on Mexico and 
other matters. ‘Then he said he and his gentlemen were going to 
Pachuca and Real del Monte on Wednesday and proposed to me 
to accompany them. I accepted, and Senor Romero was notified 
I should accompany them and it was so arranged. . . . Foster 
informed me that the New York delegation had been instructed 
to vote for Grant en masse. This he considered conclusive of 
Grant’s election, as he had had the intimation from Mrs. Grant 
that the nomination would be accepted. Grant had been as usual 
reticent about the subject. As I stood talking with Genl. Grant, 
President Diaz approached with Marescal as interpreter and for- 
mally congratulated the General on the news. ‘The General replied 
he thought General Diaz was a better friend than to felicitate him 
on his possible re-entry into political life. Then he said something 
about the uncertainty of election even if nominated. He took it 
all quietly, without any sham modesty and without permitting his 
intentions to appear. . . . The dinner was luxurious and sub- 
stantial, about thirty courses, with superfluity of fine wines. It 
was very lively and social so that the chatter of voices drowned out 
the music of “Hail Columbia”. . . . General Grant and the Colo- 


nel joined wife and self and had some social talk about health and 


some badinage about the married state. ‘The General said he had 
learned to smoke in Mexico thirty-three years ago while soldiering.* 


At that time, Foster was preparing to leave Mexico to 


accept a post at St. Petersburg. Grant attended a farewell 
dinner for the Minister on March 2; it is apparent from 


Strother’s account of the affair that he and Grant were 


becoming congenial = 


Genl. Grant asked my proper title. I told him it was General. 
He said he had been calling me Colonel, but would make up for 


it in future by calling me Lieutenant General. I thanked him and 


6. Ibid., March 1, 1880. 
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hoped I would never have the opportunity to earn that title in a 
war at home. He replied, “I hope so too sincerely. Neither you 
nor anyone else.” Then came supper. I was seated between the 
two young wives and had my hands full. Mrs. Fred was lively and 
complimentary, insisting I must write a book on Mexico, as no 
one else could do it. Wife got off the following joke. General 
Sheridan had danced with Dixie Clarke and although the little 
lady is very pronounced in her Southern sympathies, she was very 
much pleased with the attention and boasted of it. Wife said, “It 
is not the first time Genl. Sheridan has made Dixie dance.” The 
General laughed immoderately and Foster repeated it to the table.’ 


Grant’s promised visit to the consulate took place on the 
following day. He spent a pleasant hour in private conver- 
sation with Strother, their talk being of war matters. The 
General made one of his rare criticisms of Robert E. Lee’s 
ability as a soldier. In the Mexican War, he said, “Lee’s 


celebrated reconnaissance was a mistake, and the worst way 
was chosen of all others, and we won by mere force of su- 
perior fighting.”* ‘To Strother’s twelve-year-old son Grant 
reiterated his hope that there would never be any occasion 
to fight his own countrymen. 

In the course of the next week Strother was continually 
with Grant during the visit to Pachuca and Puebla. Word 
of the visit had gone ahead, and the General was received 
with the same kind of ovation he had been given in Mexico 
City. Strother’s favorable impressions of Grant’s modesty, 
generosity, thoughtfulness and good humor were entirely 
confirmed by this extended intercourse. The trip, it should 
be noted, induced Grant to abandon his plan to invest in 
mining enterprises, for he realized that the introduction of 
heavy machinery was impractical in a country like Mexico, 
where labor was so cheap. 

7. Ibid., March 2, 1880. The allusion was, of course, to General Sheri- 
dan’s depredations in the Valley of Virginia in 1864. 

8. Ibid., March 3, 1880. 
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Strother’s journals treat the trip in much detail: 


MarcH 4TH: We were off at 10 sharp in an English palace 
car, comfortable and substantial. The occupants consisted of 
General Grant and Sheridan, the Baron W., Col. Grant, Senor 
Romero, Alexander, Andrews, myself and the Japanese servant. 
Reached Huama Tusco at 11:30. Here landed and took the 
diligence. Alexander and Baron W. got on top of the coach with 
General Grant, Sheridan, and Romero.’ Col. Fred, the Japanese, 
and myself got on the inside and had plenty of room. The Colonel 
talked of West Point, War, and Pa’s campaigns with an affectionate 
vanity which rather pleased me. An escort of 30 or 40 rurales 
followed us, helping to kick up a stifling dust. 

About 1 o’clock the roads began to assume a festive look. There 
were arches over the way and flagpoles wreathed with flowers and 
greenery. These adornments at length culminated at a point where 
a branch road led to an extensive hacienda half a mile distant. 
There was at the junction an arch and a multitude of people on 
horseback and afoot, and this array extended all along the road 
to the hacienda, which seemed to be adorned with banners flutter- 
ing in the wind. As the diligence passed, the chiefs surrounded it 
and obsequiously extended their invitation to visit the hacienda. 
The General seemed disposed to go on, and declined the honor 
tendered. The people looked so disappointed and pressed their suit 
so urgently that it was at length concluded that it would be rude 
to reject so friendly demonstrations. So the horses’ heads were 
put about and as the diligence drove under the arch, the whole 
road echoed with cheers of satisfaction. There were lines of foot 
soldiers about twenty yards apart, each standing at present arms in 
the most varied and ridiculously martial attitudes. Entering the 
hacienda gate, the bells in the chapel belfry rung a clattering wel- 
come, fire crackers were let off, drums, trumpets, and a brass band 
lent their noise to the charivari. We were conducted to the dining 
hall, a lofty room quaintly frescoed, with pictures of the Mexican 
presidents and arms. 

At one end on a raised dais sat five minstrels, three guitars, one 


9g. Baron W. was doubtless a European diplomat. Senor Romero at one 
time represented Mexico in Washington. Byron Andrews was a reporter 
who seems to have been Grant’s secretary during his Mexican trip. Alexander 
has not been identified. 
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fiddle, and a fife who on our entrance struck up with a twanging 
zeal that recalled the old baronial harpers. [After dinner] We were 
showed [sic] into the pulque room where were six or eight cowskin 
vats containing pulque in different stages of fermentation. Fred 
Grant and Andrews drank several bowls full, much to the delight 
of the Rancheros, who kept on dipping with amiable urgency. We 
got off again at 2:30 followed by the whole mounted population. 
Several hundred continued as a guard of honor, galloping and ca- 
vorting around the diligence until it was enveloped in dust 
clouds. 

The mayor and reception committees met us in Pachuca. The 
population was out en masse to welcome us. Cannon and music 
first, then some speeches read by the orators, then we were con- 
ducted to carriages. In this movement the mob rushed along so 
violently that I was separated from my company and at a gate sev- 
eral women and children were crushed against the fence and began 
to shriek. I called on the police to use their swords and staves, 
which they did and thus checked the headlong current. Not find- 
ing my company, I followed along after the music for some distance 
until spying Senor Romero in a carriage, I joined him and after 
a tedious passage through narrow streets, at length arrived at the 
princely house of Senor Landero. 

At dinner here as always during the trip my seat was beside 
General Grant and as he ate little and drank nothing but water, the 
position offered me much opportunity for conversation. Speaking 
of drinking, he said he never kept whiskey in his tent during the 
War and rarely drank at all, only occasionally on some invitation 
of a brother officer or in case of sickness. He entered the army 
in 1861 without any ambitions, views, or aspirations, thinking only 
of his duty as a citizen and more continually of his wife and chil- 
dren. These occupied his thoughts day and night when not actively 
occupied in planning and campaigning. He then talked of the 
reforms and modernizing of Japan, said their progress was won- 
derful and would be a success if foreign nations abstained from 
interference. In short, the General talked frankly and with pro- 
found good sense upon many subjects imparting much information 


and confirming all my own opinions on many subjects which I had 


thought. 
Marcu 5TH. The house in which we were lodged was palacial 
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(April 17, 1880) says simply, “The Valley 
of Mexico from Chapultepec,” the accompanying brief article tells of General Grant's 
visit to “The Battle-Fields of Mexico.” The man in the foreground of this picture, 
gesticulating, could only be the General. 


[sic] in its size and appointments. Our host, Senor Landero, chief 
of the mining company, was eminently handsome and courtly as 
an ancient baron. . . . We visited the mine of San Juan, a vast 
agglomeration of massive masonry and machinery. The processes 
were not essentially different as far as I could see from those em- 
ployed in North Carolina in the gold and copper regions. 
The General stopped to caress the donkeys who had delivered their 
loads of ore. The little animals seemed to be pleased with the at- 
tention and laid their shaggy heads affectionately against his breast. 
We then visited a very large establishment fitted with complete 
American machinery. It had scarcely been in operation at all and 
was now abandoned and rotting down. ‘The Japanese servant here 
shrewdly observed that labour here was so cheap that they couldn't 
afford to use machinery. The remark made by a native of a coun- 


try where labour earns but five cents a day was suggestive, and Genl. 
Grant at once applied it to Mexico. He had supposed the mines 


here had not been so successful because they had not used the ad- 
vanced modern processes and machinery. After that he talked but 
little about the development of mining interests by improved ma- 
chinery. 


OYA 
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The General hopes and believes that an era will arrive when 
wars will cease and society pursue its upward course without wars 
or bloodshed. Sheridan insists that this is all utopian. Man is 
a fighting animal and his highest qualities which rust and dwindle 
in peace are developed by war. I seconded him. 

While at Pachuca, General Grant declined to attend a 
bullfight in his honor, he being averse to the amusement. 


He did continue to explore the mines at hand until March 8, 


when the party set off for Puebla, which featured an exposi- 


tion. There he again disconcerted his hosts by refusing to 
see a bullfight. In the evening of March 11, they returned 


to Mexico City. Strother’s account continues: 


Marcu 8TH. Walked to the station with General Grant. A 
blind girl asked charity and the General pulled out a mido and a 
dollar. He gave her the dollar, saying he was ashamed to give the 
mido and had no less change. We discoursed on Andy Johnson, 
the General holding him in the same contempt that I do and agree- 
ing that his conduct injured the healing process more than can be 
calculated. We also discoursed on the unification of Germany and 
Italy and the vast advantage of both to the civilization of other 
countries. . . . Took the train for Puebla. A heavy cloud settling 
over the crater of Popocatepetl produced the illusion that the vol- 
cano was in eruption so strongly that General Grant was deceived. 
Splendid quarters in a house on the main street, the fittings more 
sumptuous than anything I have yet seen in Mexico. I was roomed 
with General Sheridan. 

Marcu 9TH. Drove with the General to the Exposition. The 
Grant party bought freely of the onyx ornaments. The General 
in telegraphing for his wife and other ladies yesterday urged me 
strongly to telegraph for Mrs. Strother to join us. I regret 
that I declined to do so. He repeated his invitation two or three 
times, but I failed to accept, which was a mistake. At night attend- 
ing the theatre with the party, got separated going in, and sat in 
the pit, but the General sent a messenger to call me to the box. 
The play was dull, and at 10 o'clock I slipped home and went to bed. 

Marcu 10TH. Dreamed last night of Berkeley Springs and 
poverty and then awoke with a dramatic start in my luxurious 
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room. . . . Had a political talk with Col. Grant which assured 
me that the General will accept the nomination of the Republican 
Convention if made. Drove out with the General and Senor 
Romero to the Alameda Vieja where the General had been quar- 
tered during the occupation by the Americans in 1847. 

Marcu 11TH. Left Puebla. The trip to Apuzaco passed agree- 
ably in conversation with the ladies, Mrs. Fred Grant and Miss 
Felt. The General joining in and making some lively comments 
of [sic] Miss Bright. Says he met her everyplace in his journey 
around the world. Here in Mexico she was the first person he 
recognized. Saw her in the interior of Japan traveling with a 
Japanese mozo dressed English fashion. He had intended to cross 
to Acapulco and visit the Sandwich Islands — no doubt he would 
have met her there. She knew everything and would permit no 
discussion. Reached Mexico at 12:15 and rode home in the street 


cars.” 


On the day following, Grant called upon Strother at the 


consulate, and it is evident from Strother’s comments that 
Grant was discouraged with the prospects of investment in 
Mexico. Strother accepted his invitation to visit the Mexi- 


can War battlegrounds with him on the next day: 


MarcH 13TH. We left in a street car. Genl. Grant, Romero, 
Genl. Mejia, myself, Andrews, and the Japanese. On passing the 
fortress [Chapultepec] Genl. Grant remarked that on revisiting most 
scenes of his early life things always seemed to have dwindled, but 
those trees were grander and more impressive than when he had 
seen them 33 years ago. At the hacienda of San Antonia, Genl. 
Grant recognized the locality where he was posted while the battle 
of Contreras was fought. From the garden at La Fama we could 
overlook the Pedrigal fields and the route of Genl. Scott’s army to 
Chapultepec and Molino. Two young men figured in that army, 
both winning gilded spurs and brevet, Lieutenant U. S. Grant and 
Captain Robert E. Lee. Both became afterwards the most re- 
nowned captains of their age. Lee, a traitor to his country, was 
defeated, surrendered, and after lingering a few years, died of a 

10. Unofficial members of Grant’s Mexican tour were Misses Felt and 
McKenna. Miss Bright was an independent woman who traveled the world 


alone and was frequently met by General Grant in his world tour. 
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David H. Strother, “Porte Crayon,” as he appeared 
soon after his period of service in Mexico. (Photo 
courtesy Simeon Buzzerd, Berkeley Springs, W. Va.) 


broken heart. Grant viewing the field in which he first served his 
country was faithful to his colours and lives the most famous and 
honored man of his age. . . . Genl. Grant has a high opinion of 
Phil Kearney as a soldier. Kearney advanced directly against 
the city of Mexico after Contreras and would have taken the place 
and thus saved Molino and Chapultepec battles, but an awkward 
shot carried off his arm and thus his column was checked and re- 
tired. The General is averse to the McClellan and Fitz John Porter 


class of soldier. 


The Grants were delayed by a gale at Vera Cruz and did 


not leave Mexico until March 18. Strother paid them an- 
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other call on the day preceding their departure; at that meet- 


ing a possible third term in the White House figured promi- 


nently in the conversation, particularly in that of Mrs. Grant: 


MarCcH 17TH. . . . Saw the Grant family. Talked with Mad- 
ame about Washington and the regrets that followed them when 
they left there, suggesting the pleasure it would bring to a large 
circle to have them back. The General for the first time talked 
personal politics and spoke of his nomination as a responsibility and 
discussed the votes of different sections. He is in the prime of 
health and has before him ten years of available working life. The 
family without being demonstrative made no concealment of their 
desire to return to the White House. ‘Talked pleasantly for half an 
hour and then took final leave, and the Grant visit is over. The 
whole having been a very interesting and agreeable episode in my 
life here. 

Grant’s hope of election to the presidency was short-lived. 
In June the Republican convention chose James A. Garfield 
on the thirty-sixth ballot, and Grant forever lost his oppor- 
tunity. He accepted the presidency of the Mexican South- 
ern Railway and removed to New York. In April, 1881 
he returned to Mexico, presumably on business, and visited 
with Strother several times at the consulate. However, the 
fanfare which had accompanied his first trip was wholly 
absent; Grant seems to have been treated with little more 
attention than any other visitor. He left Mexico on May 25. 

In December, 1881 Strother obtained his first leave of 
absence from the consulate for a trip to the United States. 
He availed himself of Grant’s open invitation for a visit, 
and on December 13 called at the Wall Street office of the 
former President. He found a very troubled man: 

At 11 o'clock visited Genl. Grant’s office, corner of Wall Street 
and Broadway, 7th story. Ascended by an elevator. As soon as 
he came in I was called and had a very cordial reception. Several 
persons called, one Williams just from Japan and some others seek- 
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ing influence for offices. He said he was worried as much as when 
he was President. He told a very hard story on John Sherman, 
ex-Secretary of the Treasury. Sherman when senator applied per- 
sonally for an appointment for a nephew known to be a drunken 
unreliable person. Grant fought it off but the subject was pur- 
sued by friends of Sherman until the appointment was secured. 
When the fellow’s name came before the Senate for confirmation, 
Sherman rose and in the presence of the persons who had at his 
instance urged and procured the appointment declared that he 
knew nothing about it and had not asked for it, pretending it was 
a surprise to him. The nephew as might have been easily surmised 
failed in his accounts and was put in prison, proving altogether un- 
trustworthy. This is our civil service and these our public men. 
A Tribune reporter called and was refused admittance, with the 
curt request that he should never call again. As I took leave, Genl. 
Grant’s young man, confidential secretary named Ward, followed 
me out having just ascertained that I was Porte Crayon. He 
thanked me for the entertainment I had given him.” 


This was the last meeting that Strother had with Grant. 
In May of 1884 Grant’s firm was bankrupt with liabilities 


in excess of sixteen million dollars. Ferdinand Ward, one of 


the partners of Grant’s firm, had perpetrated one of the 


deftest swindles that America had yet seen, and in the in- 
vestigations which followed, the General himself narrowly 
escaped accusation of complicity. Strother did not lose his 
faith in Grant’s integrity but saw in the chaos the result of 
an ingenuous man’s being completely ruined by unscrupu- 
lous associates. Fate had dealt roughly with Ulysses S. 
Grant, and Strother saw in his rise and fall a somber lesson: 


The ancients had an awful saying, “Consider no man fortunate 
until he is dead.” Three years ago when I met Grant here he was 
in the high noon of his glory and prosperity, the nation’s hero and 
statesman, the traveler whom kings and rulers came to meet, and 

11. Ferdinand Ward, “the young Napoleon of Wall Street,” was not 
Grant's secretary but the partner of Ulysses Grant, Jr. Ward was responsible 
for the failure of the firm in 1884. 
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whom people rose up to greet. His sun began to decline from that 
day. He went home to be proposed as a presidential candidate. 
He fell and lamed himself for life. He made haste to be rich and 
is now a bankrupt and like a discrowned king, none so poor as do 
him reverence.*” 

Grant, now a man ruined in health and stripped of for- 
tune, was engaged upon his Memoirs. On July 22, 1885 he 
died. Strother was at the time en route home, having been 
relieved of his Mexican post. The circle was complete, and 
Strother had already written what could stand as the epitaph 
of Grant: “His fall was as painfully dramatic as his rise 


was rapid and splendid.” 


12. Journals, Dec. 31, 1884. 
13. Ibid., March 1, 1885. 
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‘The Moral Lights Around Us”’ 





This article is based on a talk given October 4, 1958 at the 
Annual Meeting of the Illinois State Historical Society in 
Galesburg. In turn the talk was adapted from a book by 
Dr. Muelder, professor of history and dean of Knox College. 
The book will be published this summer by Columbia University 
Press. Its full title is Fighters for Freedom, a History of 
Anti-Slavery Activities of Men and Women Associated with 


Knox College. 


iN JUDGING the Lincoln-Douglas Debates from the safe 
distance of one hundred years, it would appear that in their 
Galesburg meeting Douglas scored heavily against his op- 
ponent on the charge that Lincoln altered the substance of 
his arguments to suit the probable preferences of the differ- 
ing audiences before which they spoke. 

Douglas, who opened the debate at Galesburg, began his 
speech with a reference to his appearance in Knox County 
four years previously when he had defended his action on 
the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. That remark reminded many 
of his auditors that on that occasion he had debated at 
Knoxville with Jonathan Blanchard, president of Knox Col- 
lege. Douglas continued with a review and defense of his 
political behavior since that event and with an analysis of 
the present political situation. He then proceeded to em- 
barrass Lincoln by taking advantage of the almost equal 
division of party forces that had always existed in the region 
around Galesburg. “My friend Lincoln,” he said, “finds 
it extremely difficult to manage a debate in the central part 
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The Lincoln-Douglas Debate at Knox College. This painting by Chicago artist Ralph 
Fletcher Seymour hangs in Old Main, at the east end of which the debate took plac 
The four-by-five-foot canvas was dedicated on the centennial of the event. 


of the state, where there is a mixture of men from the North 
and the South.” Reinforcing this point with quoted ex- 


cerpts from Lincoln’s previous speeches, he maintained that 


Lincoln posed as a bold abolitionist in northern Illinois, but 


as an “Old Line Whig” farther south.’ 

This charge Lincoln did not meet very effectively in his 
refutation,” and Douglas, immediately after opening his re- 
joinder, put the barb deep into his rival again. “All I asked 
of him,” said Douglas, “was that he should deliver the speech 
that he has made here to-day in Coles County instead of in 


1. Edwin E. Sparks, ed., The Lincoln-Douglas Debates of 1858 (Illinois 
Historical Collections, U1, Springfield, 1908), I: 339, 342. 
2. Ibid., 348. 
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old Knox.” The excitement of the crowd reached its climax 
as Douglas pricked his opponent with his point. An uproar 
arose, and catcalls, groans, cheers and other noises pre- 
vented the speaker from proceeding. Douglas asked the 
crowd to give him the same respectful hearing they had given 
Lincoln, and the latter arose to say, “I hope that silence will 
be preserved.”* Douglas’ attack along this line worried 
Lincoln enough that at the next debate, in Quincy, he devot- 
ed a considerable part of his opening speech to arguments 
countering the charge.’ 

A review of the debates substantiates Douglas’ accusa- 
tion. Lincoln’s speech at Galesburg did have a new slant — 
an emphasis on the moral aspect of the slavery issue. “Doug- 
las,” said Lincoln, “discards the idea that there is anything 
wrong in slavery.” Hence, he asserted, came Douglas’ 
vaunted indifference whether slavery was “voted up or 
down” just so that “popular sovereignty” was fulfilled. Said 
Lincoln: “Judge Douglas declares that if any community 
wants slavery, they have a right to have it.” This attitude 
Lincoln rebuked in some of the most forceful passages found 
in his campaign speeches, dealing with the issue twice in 
his Galesburg address. The second time he used an effec- 
tive quotation from Henry Clay, hero of many an Old Whig 


in his audience. After repeating the quotation, Lincoln 


paraphrased it in what is perhaps the best and most quoted 


passage from his Galesburg address: “He is blowing out 
the moral lights around us, when he contends that whoever 
wants slaves has a right to hold them.’” 

Douglas was well advised in assuming that Lincoln would 


Ibid., 365-66. 
Ibid., 397-400. 
Ibid., 352-62. 
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expect a favorable response in Galesburg to a more forth- 


right stand against slavery. ‘The town’s reputation as an 
abolitionist center was clear. In Peoria it was known as “the 
Abolition nest,’ in Quincy as “the little nigger stealing 
town . .. . a nest of nigger thieves.”’ A writer in the 


Bloomington Pantagraph declared: 


What Lawrence is to Kansas, Galesburg has been to Illinois. 
The activity and energy of its citizens, and their advocacy of right 
principles and free institutions, when those principles were un- 
popular, made it envied and hated of its neighbors, and gained for 
it the title of “Abolition Hole.”* 


At the time of the Lincoln-Douglas Debates, the St. Louis 
Missouri Republican called Galesburg “the chief city of the 


Abolitionists” in Illinois,’ while the Chicago Times in several 


“ce 


communications referred to the town not only as a “strong- 


10 


but also as the “‘center of 


hold” of Black Republicanism 


11 


abolitiondom in this State”’' — “notoriously known to be the 
very hotbed of abolitionism in Illinois.’ 

How had Galesburg earned such a reputation? Not by 
providing any major political personality in the state, nor 
by any singularly dramatic political activity during the 
1850's. To appreciate its role in the antislavery movement 
requires a brief review of certain historical writings which 
have appeared during the last thirty years, beginning with 
the discovery and publication of the letters of Theodore 
Dwight Weld, edited by Gilbert H. Barnes and Dwight L. 


Dumond. These historians and others who followed them 


Galesburg Free Democrat, Feb. 23, 1854. 
. Ibid., Nov. 27, 1856. 
8. Quoted in ibid., Sept. 16, 1857. 
9. Sparks, Lincoln-Douglas Debates, 376. 
10. Ibid., 380. 
11. Ibid., 386. 
12. Ibid., 382. 
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have added a new dimension to an understanding of the 
antislavery movement ~— a dimension that is largely religious 
and academic in its depth. 

From the monographs of these writers it is apparent that 
the radical phase of the antislavery movement, called aboli- 
tionism, received its most powerful impulse, particularly in 
the West, from the Great Revival of the late 1820’s and 
1830's. This great wave of religious excitement began to 
form in upstate New York, in what Whitney R. Cross has 
appropriately labeled the Burned-over District. Its immedi- 
ate origins may be precisely traced to the evangelistic labors 
of Charles Grandison Finney in Oneida County, New York, 
in 1826. As the revival spread both east and west during 
the next few years, it became associated with certain benevo- 
lent, humanitarian and reforming causes, one of which was 
the antislavery movement. The agitation for abolition of 


slavery now absorbed much of the fervor of the Great Re- 


vival as well as some of its fanaticism. Many evangelists 
. 


themselves became abolitionist agitators.'* 

Inextricably associated with the Great Revival and the 
abolitionist crusade was another movement that flourished 
during the late twenties and the thirties — the promotio.. of 
schools at which students could work at manual labor on 
the campus to pay for their education. The prototype for 
such schooling had also developed in Oneida County, under 
the leadership of George Washington Gale and others who 
had worked with Finney during the early years of the Great 
Revival. The “manual labor school” they founded was 
called Oneida Institute and was attended by many of Fin- 
ney’s young followers, notably Theodore Dwight Weld. 

13. Whitney R. Cross. The Burned-over District: The Social and Intel- 


lectual History of Enthusiastic Religion in Western New York, 1800-1850 
Ithaca, N. Y., 1950). 
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The abolitionist character of Oneida Institute is particu- 


larly significant because it stands at the head of a consid- 


erable genealogy of schools founded in the next three dec- 
ades. Students from the early classes of Oneida Institute 
established another school in 1832-1834 at Cincinnati, Ohio 
— Lane Seminary. In 1835 when the trustees of Lane sup- 
pressed antislavery activities, the abolitionists there migrated 
to Oberlin College, Ohio, where they were joined by others 
arriving directly from the Burned-over District. Soon Ober- 
lin was transformed into an institution like Oneida Insti- 
tute. Between 1835 and 1837 it was from these Oneidas, 
Lane Rebels, and Oberlin students that Weld recruited the 
famous corps of agitators, known as the “Seventy,” who 
for the first time made abolitionism an influence truly dis- 
ruptive of the status quo in civil and ecclesiastical institu- 
tions. "* 

This academic migration of abolitionism did not stop at 
Ohio in its westward course, but moved on and was carried 
into Illinois by certain of these Oneidas, Lane Rebels, and 
other zealots from the Burned-over District. In 1834 George 
Washington Gale, founder and head of Oneida Institute, 
had become the leader of a college colony comprised largely 
of former faculty, students and patrons of the Institute. An 
exploratory committee for the colony purchased land in 
Knox County in 1835, and the first settlers of Galesburg 
arrived in the summer of 1836. The new college village at 
once pre-empted the responsibility of religious leadership 
and social reform for Knox County and adjacent parts of 
west central Illinois. During its first half-dozen years the 
community received reinforcements of experienced evan- 

14. Gilbert H. Barnes, The Antislavery Impulse, 1830-1844 (New York, 


1933); Robert S. Fletcher, A History of Oberlin College from Its Foundation 
through the Civil War (Oberlin, Ohio, 1943). 
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gelists and antislavery agents, some of whom stayed only for 
a season but others settled permanently. ‘The perma- 
nent settlers were generally men who had previously been 
associated in religious and academic or reforming labors 
with members of the Galesburg colony. One of this corps 
of crusaders, himself a former student at Oneida Institute, 
then a Lane Rebel and a member of the famous Seventy 
antislavery agents, reported to the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society in 1841: “The Galesburg colony in con- 


junction with this church (Knoxville) is producing a decid- 


ed and happy change for miles around us on fundamental 
questions pertaining to the world’s renovation.” By 1841 
the Galesburg colony had already assumed a leading role in 
several aspects of Illinois abolitionism. The scope and man- 
ner of this leadership can be comprehended only by under- 
standing that the early years of the town and the formation 
of the college coincided with the migration to Illinois of 
other kindred reforming spirits who had religious and aca- 
demic antecedents identical with those of the founders of 
Knox College and Galesburg." 

During the late thirties and early forties, for example, 
seven Lane Rebels migrated to western and northern Illi- 
nois. One of them settled permanently in Galesburg, a sec- 
ond was associated with the town for four important years, 
and the others in one way or another were frequently in 
contact with the Galesburg abolitionists and served along 
with them in the antislavery cause. Three Lane Rebels 
settled only forty miles from Galesburg at the Geneseo col- 
ony, which, like Galesburg, derived from the Burned-over 


District of New York and which was also infected with the 


15. This paragraph and most of the remainder of the article are sum- 
marized from a book by Hermann R. Muelder, Fighters for Freedom, which 
will be published this summer by Columbia University Press. 
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evangelistic and reforming fervor of the Great Revival. 


During the same period colonies with a nucleus of mem- 


bers from Oneida County itself also settled at Lyndon in 
Whiteside County and at Lisbon in Kendall County, and 
the leaders of these two communities included men who had 
formerly been associated in New York with the founders 
of Knox College. Residents of both Lyndon and Lisbon 
became important patrons of Knox College and were as- 
sociated with the Galesburg men in the antislavery move- 
ment. Indeed, meetings of the Illinois Anti-Slavery Society 
between 1837 and 1843 were to an astounding extent re- 
unions of Lane Rebels, former neighbors in Oneida County, 
and ministers or prominent laymen from the Burned-over 
District of New York. Former clergymen from the Burned- 
over District also lived at various times in La Salle, Putnam, 
Adams and Peoria counties, where they appeared as leaders 
in the early stages of the abolitionist movement. With the 
advantages of these associations the Galesburg colony made 
its leadership felt in a number of ways. 

Organized leadership for early abolitionism in Illinois 
was provided in three ways: by founding the Illinois Anti- 
Slavery Society in 1837, by establishing an antislavery press 
and by inaugurating the Liberty Party. The press, under 
many names and with varying degrees of success, had been 
located in Madison, Putnam and La Salle counties, when 
finally, in 1842, the more permanent Western Citizen was 
begun in Chicago. Putnam County men also had an impor- 
tant role in managing the Illinois Anti-Slavery Society, but 
the Galesburg colony in 1838 had already begun to have 
the most prominent position in its sessions, and for two vears, 
1839-1841, the executive leadership of the society was pro- 
vided by Knox County men. This was the period of most 
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aggressive and successful activity by the society. While its 
membership was concentrated at Galesburg, the executive 
committee put two veteran agitators, former members of 
Weld’s Seventy, into the field as agents for the Illinois 


Society. The number of local societies increased notably, 


special conventions were held and many communities of 


western and central Illinois had the abolitionist gospel 
brought to them — but not without some tumultuous oppo- 
sition, especially in Peoria. By 1843 the direction of the 
Illinois Anti-Slavery Society was being provided by Chicago 
men, but by that time the life of the society had pretty much 
run its course, for its mission was being fulfilled by more 
ordinary political and religious bodies which had begun to 
serve the abolitionist cause. 

Abolitionists themselves disagreed as to the propriety of 
starting their own political party, and in the beginning 
great care was taken to avoid any involvement of the IIli- 
nois Anti-Slavery Society in plans for such a party. The 
Princeton convention that started the Liberty Party in Illi- 
nois in 1840 had a particularly strong representation of set- 
tlers recently come to the state from the Burned-over Dis- 
trict. Its chairman was a member of the Galesburg colony 
who had been involved in the Lane Seminary imbroglio 
in Cincinnati, where he had been personally associated with 
Liberty presidential candidate, James G. Birney. Knox 
College was deeply involved in this third-party movement 
during the next decade. By 1850, the board of trustees of 
the college included the man who had presided over the first 
Liberty Party convention in the state and still another who 
had been chairman of the second convention of that party 
in Illinois. Both in 1840 and in 1844 a Knox College trus- 
tee had been candidate for presidential elector on the Lib- 
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erty ticket, and in 1848 the president of the college had him- 
self been one of the electors listed by the Free Soil Party. 
Six Knox board members at one time or other had held the 
following places in the Liberty Party: two vice-presidencies 
of state conventions, in 1842 and 1846; a candidate for 
Congress; two candidates for the state senate; five presi- 
dencies, vice-presidencies or secretaryships of district and 
county party organizations. From the faculty had come a 
candidate for the Illinois General Assembly. ‘This list does 
not include other preachers and laymen from the colony who 
achieved leading roles in the Liberty Party. What makes 


this catalogue most significant is the fact that these party 


positions were all held by men from a single village which, 


in 1850, had not yet reached the number of goo souls, count- 
ing women and children as well as voters. 
Such an enumeration of the antislavery members of the 
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colony that sustained Knox College may be less important 
than an evaluation of the kind of antislavery influence they 


exerted. Comparing the size of an acorn and a walnut 


portends less for the future than certain qualities inherent 


in the seed. Pioneer Galesburg and the communities most 
closely associated with it propounded an antislavery gospel 
that was primarily religious and moral rather than political 
and legal in its foundations, and though all of these argu- 
ments were blended into an evangelistic appeal, the ultimate 
sanction was biblical in character. The following is part 
of an address made by George Washington Gale on Inde- 
pendence Day, 1838, to a local antislavery society, which 


he had helped to organize in Farmington, Illinois. 


It is befitting this day to celebrate it; not in noisy mirth . . . but 
in thanksgiving to Him. . . . Especially is it proper since the 
clanking chains of more than two millions of our countrymen pro- 
claim to the world that the principles to which our venerable 
fathers pledged their dearest interests are trifled with; when their 
language on the subject is by many of our countrymen declared 
to be merely a flourish of rhetoric, and never designed to apply to 
all men; when the sacred principles of liberty are fast fading from 
the minds of multitudes; when the freedom of debate is stifled in 
the halls of legislation; when ecclesiastical courts inflict their high- 
est censure upon those who plead for impartial liberty and who 
remonstrate against the enslaving by their brethren of those whom 
Christ has made free; when our temples dedicated to freedom are 
maliciously burnt down, in spite of constitutional guarantees, and 
the rulers of the land are winking at their enormities; when the 
press that dares to plead for the oppressed is broken and cast into 
the street, and the blood of those who gave voice to the press 
mingled on the ground with its scattered types, with the entire 
impunity of the assassins; when pious men and ministers of the 
gospel rebuke the sin at the hazard of personal abuse or of life; at 
such a time it is proper to wake up the spirit of our fathers, to 
re-assert the principles of liberty, and with trumpet lung proclaim 
in them through the land till every tyrant trembles upon his seat, 
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and every minion in his train flies terror stricken at the sound, and 
the walls and ramparts of slavery like those of Jericho fall to the 
ground.’° 

The Old Testament spirit that animates such rhetoric 
is more literally expressed in the papers of one of the Knox 


College trustees whose diaries and letters provide some rare 


information about operations of the Underground Railroad 
by which slaves from Missouri escaped to Canada. In De- 


cember, 1842 Samuel Guild Wright wrote in his journal: 


In the providence of God several fugitive slaves, at different 
times, had found their way into our neighborhood, and although 
the laws of our state are exceedingly severe rendering one liable 
to a fine of $500 who shall feed or harbor a colored man who does 
not give undoubted evidence of his freedom, yet our brethren felt 
that the statutes of Heaven were to be regarded before those of 
men and did not hesitate to “feed the hungry.” 


To sanctify such lawbreaking, Wright would cite Deuter- 
onomy XXII: 15-16: 

Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the servant which is 
escaped from his master unto thee. He shall dwell with thee, even 
among.you, in that place which he shall choose in one of the gates, 
where it liketh him best: thou shalt not oppress him. 

There was an awful simplicity about the slavery question 
for abolitionists with such a faith: Slavery is a sin like all 
other sins; Christians will deal with it as they deal with other 
sins; churches will treat slaveholders as they do murderers 
and adulterers. Such doctrine combined with Calvinistic 
discipline to effect a stark ecclesiastical policy. It is clearly 
set forth in the minutes of the Knox Presbytery of 1840: 

We consider it the duty of all church judicatories which believe 
in the sin of slaveholding, to declare their sentiments, and to labour 


by all christian methods to expel it from the churches and the world. 


16, Peoria Register and North Western Gazetteer, July 14, 1838, 
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The presbytery will neither receive to this body any slaveholder 
though ordained to preach the gospel, nor licence any to preach 
the gospel, who is guilty of the sin, nor will they admit to their 
pulpits men of this character, and they enjoin it upon all their 
church sessions to receive no such persons to their communion, and 
if any such are found in their churches to take up a course of disci- 
pline with them, as they would if chargeable with other crimes. 

We will co-operate with any other Presbytery or Presbyteries in 
any constitutional and christian measures for the purging this sin 
from the Presbyterian Church, to which we belong." 

The Galesburg colony church persistently acted with the 
minority who insisted that the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly purge itself of any association whatever with slave- 
holding. Under the leadership of Jonathan Blanchard, who 
became president of Knox College in 1845, that church and 
the college became the most notorious in all the West for 
such disruptive or schismatic principles. More than any 
other one person Blanchard was responsible for straining 
those ecclesiastical associations between Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists which earlier in the century had united 
the Calvinistic denominations. Indeed, he became the fore- 
most leader of a movement extending across denominational 


boundaries that had as its objective the excommunication 


(though the word used was “disfellowship”) of all slave- 


holders from all religious and benevolent bodies. 

During the 1850’s, while such religious sectionalism was 
being confirmed and consolidated, a renewed colonization, 
with clearly stated antislavery purposes, thrust a number of 
academic communities against the border of slavery itself. 
Berea College was founded in Kentucky by Oberlin and 
Knox men, Hoyleton in Egypt or Southern Illinois was estab- 
lished by Galesburg promoters, Tabor College and Amity 


17. Gale sent the resolutions to the abolitionist Genius of Liberty 
(Lowell), which published them on Feb. 6, 1841. 
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College were set up close to the Missouri border by Oberlin 
and Knox colonists, respectively, and Galesburg had its own 
namesake antislavery daughter in Kansas. 

The doctrine that slaveholding was a sin led to the events 
of a Sabbath night in October, 1859, when John Brown 
ordered, “Men, get on your arms, we will proceed to the 
Ferry.” Among the eighteen members of Brown’s “Provi- 
sional Army” were three former students from Oberlin and 


Knox.’ Their presence followed a kind of historical logic, 


for, spiritually, the march which Brown ordered had its 


sanction in the antislavery crusade generated by the Great 
Revival. It is remarkable how often the route of Brown 
and his men from Kansas to Virginia passed settlements 
with Oneida antecedents. Heading east across Iowa, 
Brown’s entourage visited at Tabor, a daughter colony of 
Oberlin, and again at a colony founded by and named for 
Josiah Bushnell Grinnell, a former Oneida Institute student. 
Farther east, in Oneida County, New York, itself, Brown was 
the guest of Gerrit Smith, a former patron of Oneida Insti- 
tute. Brown’s traveling companion on this eastern section of 
his campaign to raise supplies and money for his invasion 
of the South was Jeremiah Anderson, who had been a stu- 
dent at the Knox Academy. 

The fighting at Harper’s Ferry takes us only a year of 
clock time beyond the Lincoln-Douglas Debates, but carries 
us near a moment of epochal duration beyond the forensic 
stage of the slavery conflict. When Lincoln raised the moral 
issue of slavery before his approving auditors in Galesburg, 
one wonders, did he truly comprehend the particular mean- 
ing of his words to the abolitionist veterans who heard him? 
During the debates about the Compromise of 1850 Daniel 


18. Fletcher, Oberlin, 414. 
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Webster, in his Seventh of March speech, had described the 
difficulty of the politician: 


Sir, when a question of this kind seizes on the religious sentiments 
of mankind, and comes to be discussed in religious assemblies of 
the clergy and laity, there is always to be expected, or always to 
be feared, a great degree of excitement. . . . In all such disputes, 
there will sometimes be men found with whom every thing is 
absolute — absolutely wrong, or absolutely right. . . . They are 
apt, too, to think that nothing is good but what is perfect, and 
that there are no compromises or modifications to be made in sub- 
mission to difference of opinion, or in deference to other men’s 


judgment. 

Lincoln, too, within three years of the debates was to dis- 
cover how the slavery question baffled the arts of the poli- 
ticians. He learned how difficult it was to constrain its 


meaning to constitutional, legal, political procedures. For 


a generation there had been gathering a host who could 


see the coming of the Lord in the vintage of the grapes of 
wrath, in the fateful lightning and in a terrible swift sword. 
Still in the spring of 1865 it puzzled the President that both 
sides of the great war “read the same Bible and prayed to 
the same God, and each invoked His aid against the other.” 
But the debater of 1858 had also, like the statesman of 1865, 
reached this conviction: 

Fondly do we hope — fervently do we pray — that this mighty 
scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills that it 
continue until all the wealth piled by the bond-man’s two hundred 
and fifty years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every 
drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by another drawn 
with the sword, as was said three thousand years ago, so still it 
must be said “the judgments of the Lord, are true and righteous 
altogether.” 

Such words might have been spoken by an abolitionist in 
1837. 
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ALTHOUGH THE best-known examples of the bitter and 
explosive violence that often marked the relationship be- 
tween capital and labor during the last fifteen years of the 
nineteenth century were the Homestead and Pullman strikes, 
there were others of varying importance all across the nation. 
Not the least of these were the clashes that developed along 
that storm front between coal feudalism and the rising labor 
movement in Illinois — particularly those at Virden and 
Pana in 1898. 

Looking back, it is not difficult to understand just how 
feudalism came into being in the coal fields. The descrip- 
tion of conditions at Spring Valley, Illinois, which Henry 
D. Lloyd called “but one pustule of a disease spread through 
the whole body,” could be applied to any number of mining 
villages, including Pana and Virden.' In Spring Valley, 
feudalism was inherent in the founding of the town in the 
1880's. Miners who flocked to this area in answer to news- 
paper advertisements that it was “a good location for busi- 


1. Henry D. Lloyd, A Strike of Millionaires against Miners: or, the 
Story of Spring Valley . . . (Chicago, 1890), 10. 
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ness” and that it had “steady employment” were soon 
caught in a trap of high food and land prices.* In a short 
time the miners found themselves employed at low wages 
and under the burden of heavy debt, which sometimes in- 
creased but seldom decreased. There were times when 
Spring Valley miners earned as much as $60 a month,’ but 
more often the pay was considerably less, as in the case of 
one miner who drew the meager sum of $23 for a month’s 
work. After paying grocery, fuel and smithing expenses, he 
had nothing left.* 

Nevertheless, those were really the “good” years, for what 
miners all over the nation suffered in the depression of the 
early 1900's is beyond description. The numerous stories 
of workers eating their dogs and of whole families starving 
are scarcely exaggerated. 

Yet, despite all the hardships of his lot, the Ameri- 
can miner did not want charity, even after “toiling and 


moiling, sweating and fuming” for the mere existence of 


his family.” What he wanted, in general, was recognition 
of his human dignity. More specifically, in the words of 
John Mitchell, he wanted a “sufficient amount of money to 
enable him to live . . . educate his children, clothe them 
properly, and . . . enable him to live when old.” Just 
how far Illinois miners were from these goals in 1897 is 
not difficult to demonstrate. The average worker of that 
time toiled a backbreaking ten-hour day, 179 days a year.’ 
He was paid about thirty-five cents a ton for the coal he 


Elsie Gluck, John Mitchell (New York, 1929), 23. 

United States Industrial Commission, Report, XII (Washington, 
cat. 
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mined.* Since a miner’s usual rate was three tons per day, 
his yearly income averaged $187.95.’ It is not surprising, 
then, that Illinois miners quickly joined the general coal 
strike called by the United Mine Workers on July 4, 1897 
following the collapse of negotiations, for which the opera- 
tors were held responsible. 

By the end of that year, however, the coal operators were 
ready to negotiate. After a preliminary settlement, a joint 
conference was held in Chicago in January. When the 
meeting was over, miners all over the country had won great 
improvements in wages and working conditions. Besides 
the very substantial victory in the eight-hour day and six- 
day week, there were definite area agreements relative to 
screening rights and pay increases. Each of these agreements 
was to become the basis for further discussions between area 
operators and district organizations of the union. One of the 


gains pertinent to the later troubles in the Pana and Virden 


pits was that which set as a mining rate for most of Illinois 
the scale of forty cents per ton of mine-run coal, an increase 
of about fifteen cents a day for the common miner." 

Later in 1898 a conference between Illinois operators and 
the Mine Workers was held for the purpose of adjusting 
pick and mining prices in the Illinois fields. In these dis- 
cussions a strong protest against the rate increase agreed 
upon the previous January was made by the operators whose 
mines stretched along the Chicago and Alton Railroad south 
of Springfield. ‘These owners, led by representatives of the 
Chicago-Virden Coal Company, argued that the rate in- 


8. Chris Evans, History of the United Mine Workers of America (Indi- 
anapolis, n.d.), II: 550-52. 

g. U.S. Industrial Commission, Report, XII: cxxiii. Operator Dalzell 
testified that the miner's usual rate was three tons per day. Compare this 
wage to the average American wage of $749 in gol. 

10. Evans, United Mine Workers, I1: 550-52. 
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crease would price them out of the Chicago market."" On 


August 8, four mining concerns, including the Pana Coal 
Company, agreed to submit their case to the national execu- 
tive board of the United Mine Workers, headed by Presi- 
dent Michael D. Ratchford. Signers of this article of agree- 
ment stipulated further that they would be bound by the 
decision of the board.” 

The protest against the original contract made at Chicago 
was not the work of the small operators. In all, twenty min- 
ing companies were in revolt against the new scale, with 
the Chicago-Virden Company the most powerful of the 
group; in 1897 its mine at Virden was the largest single pro- 
ducer of coal in the state, hoisting 348,000 tons.'* Conse- 
quently, any success on the part of the major operators in 
turning back the new scale would lead to rejections else- 
where. Frank W. Lukens, manager of the Chicago-Virden 
mines, reportedly appealed for support from other opera- 
tors on this basis. When the national executive board did 
return a verdict unfavorable to the operators, the four com- 
panies rejected the decision, notwithstanding the previous 
agreement and the lack of support from other operators."* 

Following rejection of the national board’s findings, the 
mine owners set about to operate their mines with nonunion 
labor. At Pana some attempts were made to bring non- 
union white workers into the pits, but the miners offered 
such stiff resistance that the efforts failed.” The Pana 
company then made ominous threats of importing Chinese 


11. Ibid., 576. 

12. Ibid., 599. 

13. Frederick Saward, ed., The Coal Trade: The Year Book of the Coal 
and Coke Industry (Washington, 1897), 102. 

14. Coal in Illinois (Eighteenth Annual Coal Report Prepared by the 
Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics, Springfield, 1899), ii. 

15. Pana (Ill.) Palladium, July 19, 1898. 
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labor from the West." By August, however, most of the 
insurgent operators, including those at Pana and Virden, 
had settled upon the less troublesome method of tapping 
the huge Negro labor market of the South. Agents sent to 
Alabama to recruit experienced Negro miners met opposi- 
tion only from the Afro-American Labor and Protective 
Association, which was vigorous but ineffectual.’ The fol- 
lowing circular was typical of the appeal made by agents 


of the Virden company to Negroes of Alabama: 


Wantep—One hundred and seventy-five good colored miners 
for Virden, Illinois. Pay in full every two weeks, 30 cents per ton, 
run of mines. . . . Want nothing but first class miners; all coal 
weighed on top. Bring your tools well tied up if you wish to carry 
them. Will leave Birmingham Thursday night at 8 o'clock, Sep- 


18 


tember 22. 


Agents for the Pana Coal Company used a quite different 
manner of recruitment, which was described months later 


by two of the hired Negroes: 


Benj. Lynch and Jack Anderson being duly sworn, upon their 
oath say they are residents of Birmingham, Ala., resided at Birming- 
ham for 11 years; occupation coal miners; say that on Monday, 
Aug. 22, 1898, they were approached by two white men and one 
colored man who represented that they were from Pana, IIl.; that 
most of the miners had gone to the war for two years; that there 
was a new mine opening there and a great demand for labor, and 
they wanted 150 men; and there was no trouble there; said about 
eight or nine months ago there had been a little trouble but that 
was all settled; affiants said they were working . . . but on being 
told that they could make from $3 to $5 per day were induced to 
give up their jobs and go to Pana.” 


The report of the new maneuver by the Pana operators 


16. Coal in Illinois (1899), 12. 
17. Pana Palladium, Aug. 25, 
18. Ibid., Aug. 25, 26, 1898. 

19. Affidavit quoted in ibid., Aug. 25, 1898. 
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aroused strong indignation among the miners of that city. 
A large local meeting was held on August 23, resulting in 
the dispatch of representatives to Centralia to attempt to 
persuade the Negro miners to turn back. A small number 
did leave the train, but the majority remained aboard, per- 
haps fearing the miners’ representatives even more than 
their own white guards. From Centralia to Pana, however, 
the Negroes rode in a sweat of fear, having been told by 
their white protectors that they were not to appear at the 
windows of the train lest they be fired upon by hostile 
workers.” 

The arrival of Negro labor in the heart of the state posed 
new problems for state authorities and the merchants of 
Pana, as well as for labor groups. To the latter the issue 
which arose was one which scarcely involved color; instead, 
it was centered around the simple economic fact of imported 
cheap labor. Though he had seen operators use the same 
expedient before, the American miner was still not inured 
to the practice. In the previous decade, as well as in the 
1890's, a tremendous influx of Slav labor had taken place. 


In spite of the fact that much of the Illinois labor force was 


immigrant itself — in most cases from the British Isles — it 
had tended to think of the Slav invasion as the greatest threat 
to its security.’ —Thus the Welsh, the Irish, the English and 
the Scots saw their refuge and their strength as existing 
only in organization. Leadership was provided by such men 
as Ratchford, William D. Ryan, Tom Lewis and John 
Mitchell, all of British background.” With the coming of 


the Negro, however, the Slav was no longer considered the 
20. Ibid., Aug. 25, 26, 1808. 
21. Frank Julian Warne, The Coal-Mine Workers: A Study in Labor 


Organizations (New York, 1905), 210. 
22. Gluck, John Mitchell, 12. 
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John Mitchell as he ap- 
peared at about the time of 
the Virden-Pana mine wars. 
His record there helped elect 
him president of the United 
Mine Workers. 


greatest of the cheap labor threats. Now the menace was 
the imported Negro worker, who often did not understand 
the underlying implications of why he had been brought 
north. He accepted the word of the white agents that 


greater opportunity for his advancement lay northward, and 


did not question the reasons for his need there.” 

The local businessman of Pana saw the invasion of the 
Negro as a definite threat to the future of his interests. 
Higher wages for the miners meant a greater volume of 
business for him, and the Negro worker represented neither 
higher wages nor greater volume of business. Pana busi- 
nessmen felt so strongly that, shortly after the arrival of the 
Negroes, a delegation traveled to Springfield to present their 
case to Governor John R. Tanner. The Governor was not 


there, however, and no one else would listen to them.** 


Coal in Illinois (1899), 6. 
llinois State Journal (Springfield), Sept. 6, 1898. 
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The Negroes, now housed safely but unhygienically be- 
hind the Springside stockade at Pana, presented an im- 
ponderable problem to the Illinois politician. The time was 
1898, a year of important mid-term elections. If the miners 
alone had been offended by the importations of Negro labor, 
both major parties might have ignored the issue, but there 
were many other elements in the state which were also in- 
volved. The politicians made note of the huge mass meet- 
ings in Springfield,” and they could tally with shrewdness 
the effect of a huge meeting of three thousand people in 
Kankakee. The ambitious of both parties read with inter- 
est the resolution which congratulated Governor Tanner 
on his early support of the miners: “As American citizens 
we desire to congratulate you on the stand you have taken 
on behalf of the oppressed coal miners of Pana. . . . You 
have set an example; let others follow.’** Others did. Both 


political parties quickly recorded their support of the miners’ 


cause !*" 

Tanner’s early stand in favor of the Virden and Pana 
workers was one of calculated political perception. He 
must have recognized the political danger of not so acting, 
since the leader of the Democratic opposition was former 
Governor John Peter Altgeld, who had already established 
himself as a supporter of labor with his pardoning of the 
Haymarket rioters. Moreover, since the war in Cuba was 
becoming an embarrassing burden upon the Republican 
Party, the Virden-Pana episode was greeted as a welcome 
diversion of public sentiment. The importations of Negroes 
offered the Republicans an opportunity to renew their sup- 


port of the Illinois laboring man and they did so. 


Tbid., Oct. 12, 1898. 
Tbid., Sept. 8, 1808. 
Ibid., Sept. 9, 1898. 
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By September the situation in the coal fields south of 
Springfield was growing worse. The Chicago-Virden Com- 
pany, in preparation for the installation of Negro labor at 
Virden, had begun construction of a stockade around its 
mine. As the little fortress grew, local tension heightened. 
Varying reports sifted out of Virden concerning the stockade 
itself. One traveler noted simply that it provided an “excel- 


& 


lent point of vantage.” Another deprecated its protective 
qualities: “I saw the famous stockade at Virden as I came 


up from St. Louis. It is not in any sense a formidable look- 
ing affair and a well intentioned donkey could demolish it 
in an hour. . . . The Virden situation is the sole topic of 
conversation on the trains.” 

The stockade completed, a second step was taken by the 
Chicago-Virden Company to forestall any retaliation by the 
hundreds of miners pouring into the little village from out- 
lying towns. Under the leadership of Lukens, fifty guards 
were imported to the wooden fortress. All of them were 
intimately acquainted with firearms; twenty-one were ex- 
policemen from Chicago; eighteen more were agents from 
the Thiel Detective Agency of St. Louis; and the rest were 
hired guards from the surrounding area.“’ With the guards 
hired and fitted out with new Winchesters, the company felt 
the time appropriate to bring in the Negro workers.” 

On September 24 Virden was a seething mass of angry 
miners, many of whom were armed and all of whom were 
determined to thwart the plan of the Chicago-Virden Com- 

28. Chicago Tribune, Oct. 13, 1808. 

29. Ill. State Jour., Oct. 7, 1898. 

30. Chi. Trib., Oct. 13, 1898. Later, J. M. Hunter, the Mine Workers’ 
district president, was presented a gavel carved from a post to which an ex- 
Chicago policeman “caught hold . . . as he was falling to his death” at 


Virden. Evans, United Mine Workers, II: 672. 
31. Chi. Trib., Oct. 13, 1898. 
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The stockade at the Virden mine, with the main line of the Chicago and Alton Rail- 
road at the right. A side track entered the stockade behind the men at the extreme 
left. (From Harper’s Weekly, October 29, 1898.) 


pany. Patrols of workers were directed to the outskirts of 


the village in order to signal the approach of any suspicious 
train. One patrol spiked the switches of the Chicago and 
Alton Railroad,** but this action failed to accomplish its 
purpose, for later that day the train bearing the Negroes 
drove through the outer patrols and entered the town. But 
when the engineer saw the large number of workers con- 
centrated about the stockade, he opened the throttle once 
again and roared northward toward Springfield. At the 
capital, J. M. Hunter, the Mine Workers’ district president, 
boarded the train and managed to persuade many of the 
Negro families to leave it. Hunter then marched the group 
through the streets of Springfield to the Governor’s Man- 
sion, perhaps hoping to cement Tanner’s sympathy to the 


union cause.’ Unfortunately for Hunter, the Governor was 


32. Ibid., Oct. 13, 14, 1898. 
Ill. State Jour., Sept. 26, 18098. 
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out of the state. The union leader then took the Negroes 


to Allen Hall and supplied them with the odd fare of beer, 


crackers and cakes.” 

The initial success of the Virden miners served to stiffen 
the attitude of the workers at Pana. On September 24, and 
in the days thereafter, there were violent disturbances and 
shootings. In one of these outbreaks, John Mitchell, then 
vice-president of the United Mine Workers, was able to save 
two of the mine operators from death at the hands of some 
angry strikers. It was a deed of rare courage, even for the 
young and ambitious Mitchell. His participation in the inci- 
dent, his admonitions against further violence and his sub- 
sequent arrest at Pana, all served to project his name into 
public view, a circumstance which helped lead to his election 
as president of the United Mine Workers.” Yet, even with 
Mitchell’s calls for caution, order did not prevail at Pana, 
and before the end of the month the National Guard was 
brought in. With a few exceptions, its presence prevented 
any further outbreaks.” 

In the early weeks of October there seemed no end to 
Negro trains and rumors of Negro trains. Sixty Negro work- 
ers, bound for Pana from Washington, Indiana, were forced 
off their cars at Tower Hill and persuaded to return to their 
former homes.*’ Another two carloads were sidetracked at 
Galesburg.** Fourteen Negroes were taken off a train near 
Minonk.* Apparently any Negro traveling through central 
Illinois was under suspicion. 

At Virden, meanwhile, the mining company was ready 


Ibid., Sept. 26, 27, 1898. 
Gluck, John Mitchell, 47-49. 
Ill. State Jour., Oct. 5, 1898. 
Pana Palladium, Sept. 30, 1898. 
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to make its second attempt to bring Negro labor into the 
town. An appeal was made to the Governor for military 
protection — which he quickly rejected. ‘Tanner’s reply, 
made a month before the 1898 elections, obviously was di- 
rected toward the electorate. “The laboring man’s only 
property,” he asserted, “is the right to labor, which is as 


0 


dear to him as the capitalist’s millions.’”*” The company’s 
immediate rebuttal was that the Governor’s statement gave 
sanction to violence.“ Nevertheless, the company proceed- 
ed with its do-or-die plan. On October 12 forty-three Vir- 
den miners received their last pay envelopes. Enclosed in 
each was a copy of an admonition against “interfering or 
intermeddling with the business” of the company.” 

The next day, October 13, was indeed an evil one. To- 
ward noon another Negro train approached Virden, and 
the engineer was under strict orders to discharge his human 
cargo within the village. As the train rolled to a stop in 
front of the stockade, heavy gunfire broke out between the 
guards and the miners.** It was a perfect illustration of raw 
violence, the kind men resort to in utter desperation. To 
one of the Thiel Agency detectives, well schooled in conflict, 
it was warfare “hotter than San Juan Hill.” When the 
wounded engineer again moved his train in the direction of 
Springfield and away from the battlefield, the combatants 
counted their dead. Of the miners, about thirty were 
wounded and seven killed. Five guards were wounded and 
four killed. None of the Negroes were killed, but several 


were wounded.“ The suffering of those who were wounded 


Ill. State Jour., Oct. 10, 1808. 
Chi. Trib., Oct. 13, 1898. 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Oct. 12, 18098. 
Ill. State Jour., Oct. 13, 1898. 
. St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Oct. 13, 1808. Estimates of the number 
killed vary considerably. 
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was greater than necessary because no physician could be 


found to attend them.” 

As the train rolled off toward Springfield, the miners 
vented their wrath at another symptom of coal feudalism: 
the company store. They swarmed about the store, appar- 
ently with the intent of wrecking it, and when the store man- 
ager fired at them from a window, a group of miners en- 
tered the building and chased him to the roof. Rather than 
be caught by the mob, the fear-crazed man leaped through 
the glass skylight to the ground floor. Barely living, he was 
rescued by more temperate miners and taken away.” 

The miners had accomplished their purpose. No Negroes 
had landed in Virden. Despite the brevity of the conflict, 
the bitterness with which it was fought is almost unparalleled 
in labor history. ‘To the Virden miner it was a struggle 
to maintain the sanctity of his home and the security of his 
future.” To the operator, it was an attempt to preserve 
those rights which he held dear: the right to protect prop- 
erty and the right to hire whom he pleased, when he pleased. 
That the operator lost is proof that property rights are only 
as strong as the human element protecting them, in this 
case fifty guards.* 

Reactions to the incident were prompt and varied. While 
Illinois newspapers continued to support the miners and 
Tanner, eastern newspapers vigorously attacked them. The 
Boston Transcript wrote of Tanner that he encouraged “a 
furious mob by announcing his purpose of not interfering.” 
The Baltimore Sun asked: “Was the Civil War in vain?” 

45. Chi. Trib., Oct. 13, 1898. 


46. Ill. State Jour., Oct. 13, 1898. 
47. If the company had achieved its goal, the miners would have lost 


both their homes and their jobs. j 
48. In the case of the Pullman strike, the U.S. government had intervened. 
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Miner’s cabin, near the Virden stockade, where str 
Harper’s Weekly, October 29, 1898.) 
Other newspapers such as the Indianapolis News, the Roch- 
ester Post-Express and the New York Tribune were strong 
in their denunciations of the Illinois workers and their sym- 
pathetic Governor.” The gunfire at Virden had its reper- 
cussions in Washington, too. R. A. Alger, the Secretary of 
War, quickly placed the Fifth Illinois Volunteer Infantry at 
the services of Tanner in the event the National Guard 
should prove to be insufficient.” 
But the National Guard was easily able to maintain order. 
Shortly after the bloody shooting, the “Sons of Veterans” 


Company — one hundred men under the command of Cap- 


tain William Fervrier — had marched into Virden.” They 


49. New York Daily Tribune, Oct. 16, 1898, quotes editorial comment 
by other newspapers. 

50. St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Oct. 14, 1898. 

51. Chi. Trib., Oct. 14, 1898. 
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were the representatives of an angry Governor who, upon 
receiving news of the massacre, had hurled this savage con- 
demnation: “These mine owners have so far forgotten their 
duty to society as to bring about this blot upon the fair name 
of our state; have gone far enough . . . they had fair warn- 
ing from me.”** ‘The president of the Chicago-Virden Com- 
pany, Thomas Loucks, retaliated with the bitter accusa- 
tion that the blame for the bloodshed rested in Springfield 
with the Governor. Loucks then fled from Virden to Chi- 
cago, where he hurriedly shook off reporters with the com- 
ment, “I shan’t say a word, not a word; don’t stop me.” 
This was the action of a man who realized that the sym- 
pathy of the Illinois press was lost. 

What about the Negroes? The majority of them reached 
Springfield in a pitiful condition — frightened, tired and 
shamefully disillusioned. Besides, they were kept as virtual 
prisoners aboard the train. When J. M. Hunter, the district 
leader of the United Mine Workers, tried to board the cars 
for the purpose of persuading the Negro families to leave 
their confining quarters, he was promptly thrown off by their 
white guards. Aithough badly injured, Hunter found a 
policeman who would accompany him, and boarded the 
train again. This time he talked some of the unfortunate 
Negroes into leaving their semi-imprisonment.”* Shortly 
thereafter most of them were taken to St. Louis, where 


some found employment. Others drifted back to Birming- 


ham, disillusioned but infinitely wiser.” 
By the middle of November the Chicago-Virden Company 
had realized its defeat. The mines were once again opened, 
Ibid., Oct. 13, 1898. 
Ibid., Oct. 13, 14, 1898. 


Ill. State Jour., Oct. 13, 1808. 
Ibid., Oct. 16, 1898. 
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this time at the forty-cent rate.” In Pana, however, the 
situation had not eased, nor would it for some time. No 
more Negro workers were imported, for the National Guard 
was under strict orders to prevent such an occurrence,” but 
the miners were faced with the problem of preventing the 
mines from operating with the Negroes who had been 


brought in earlier. A temporary injunction was obtained, 


but the court declined to make it permanent.** In March, 
1899 the Mine Workers’ national convention resolved that 
Governor Tanner be petitioned to “remove the State troops 
and disarm all Negroes in Pana and force said operators and 
miners of Pana to make . . . a settlement.’*’ In April the 
state board of arbitration offered its services, only to be 
turned down again by the Pana operators. However, by 
October, 1899 the Pana company was ready to admit its 
defeat, and agreed to pay the new scale and to re-employ 
its former workers.” 

The implications of labor’s victory were significant. The 
old coal feudalism, with all of its viciousness, was now on 
its way out. The United Mine Workers of America, a com- 
paratively new organization, was stimulated by its victory 
and proceeded successfully to organize other mine fields 
in which miners had been reluctant to join the union move- 
ment. Perhaps the most important result was the establish- 
ment of Illinois as a spawning ground for the nation’s labor 
leaders — a position the state was to hold during the first 


fifty years of the twentieth century. 


56. Ibid., Oct. 16, 17, 1898. 

57. Chi. Trib., Oct. 15, 1898. 

58. St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Sept. 20, 1898. 

59. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the United Mine Workers 
of America (Washington, 1899), 153. 

60. Arthur Suffern, Conciliation and Arbitration in the Coal Industry of 


America (Boston, 1915), 49. 
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ALFRED ISACSSON — OTTO EISENSCHIML 


The Final Two Chapters 
In the Surratt Controversy 





Alfred Isacsson, O. Carm., now a theological student at 
Whitefriars Hall, Washington, D.C., became interested in the 
Surratts — of Lincoln assassination fame — when he was 
studying for his M.A. in history at St. Bonaventure 
University. In the Summer, 1958 Journal Otto Eisenschiml, 
who has written extensively about the assassination, took 
exception to some of his findings. Below are their final 
words in this discussion. 





Fr. Isacsson 
AFTER THE first reading in last summer’s Journal of 
Otto Eisenschiml’s “criticism” of my article, “John Surratt 
and the Lincoln Assassination Plot,” which had appeared 
in the Maryland Historical Magazine for December, 1957, 
I felt it did not warrant a reply. Despite this and the advice 
of friends to ignore the article’s sarcasm and innuendoes, I 
came to the position that for the sake of truth I must reply. 
If I had believed what I had written, this was the only thing 
to do. 
Tue Trivia Issue 
I am accused by Mr. Eisenschiml of weaving lesser known 
incidents — “trivia” — into the story of John Surratt. An 
example: Mrs. Mary Surratt, John’s mother, attended Mrs. 
Winifred Martin’s school in Alexandria, Virginia. This is 
merely one detail in a brief introductory passage about the 
parents of John Surratt, the subject of the article. The 
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schools of Mrs. Martin were quite an accomplishment for 
their day, and they have a place in both Maryland and 
Catholic educational history. That Mrs, Surratt attended 
one of these schools is not too well known; even less familiar 
is the fact that she attended the Alexandria one. We know so 
little about Mrs. Surratt’s early life that I thought this trifle, 
given me by Monsignor Edward McAdams, should be among 
the selected details lest it be lost. 

The second example: In regard to who arrested Surratt 
in Veroli, I did not want merely to say a soldier did it. The 
arrest was at the initiative of Cardinal Antonelli before any 
formal request was made by the United States State De- 
partment. John was absent on leave from his post at Tresulti, 
and the troops sent from Velletri could therefore not arrest 
him. And so Vanderstroeten was detailed to capture him 
at Veroli. That someone other than those assigned at Vel- 
letri apprehended Surratt is the fact of the matter, and why 
they did is part of the story. The dispatches of Rufus King 
to the State Department go into great detail on this point 
and even include copies of the dispatches of the Papal States 
officials involved.* 

Another example: My enumerating the residents of the 
Surratt boardinghouse is hardly what I would call a presen- 
tation of the “intimate life” of the household. Because some 


of these people come into the story later on, I thought it 
a good place to introduce them. The house and the names 
of those going and coming is puzzling to the neophyte. To 
avoid confusion it seemed like a good idea to give, as it were, 


the complete set-up. The reason for this is obscure — yes, 


to one versed in the field. 


1. Leo F. Stock, ed., United States Ministers to the Papal States: Instruc- 
tions and Despatches, 1848-1868 (Washington, D. C., 1933), 389-90, 393. 
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I do not make a point of William Cleaver’s renting horses 
to Surratt and Booth. The fact is just mentioned in con- 
nection with their going out into the country to survey routes 
for the proposed kidnapping. Perhaps I did retain the ir- 
relevant morsel about Cleaver’s stealing Joseph Bradley’s 
horse, but it would have been nicer if Mr. Eisenschiml had 
retained his sarcasm and merely pointed out what he thought 
were omissions. 

Next I am accused of debatable accuracy “in other trivial 
details.” Now, besides the names of Susan Ann (Mahoney) 
Jackson and Lafayette C. Baker being wrong — I called 
Susan by the name “Jackson” instead of “Mahoney” and 
Baker “Charles L.”” — Dr. Eisenschiml has pointed out no 
inaccuracies. I have not said there are none, but he has 
pointed out none. Instead, he has criticized only the pres- 
ence of the so-called trivia. Before making such general 
accusations, Dr. Eisenschiml should specify. 

Dr. Eisenschiml accuses me of missing the significance of 
Louis Weichman’s working for the War Department’s Com- 
missary General of Prisoners. He is referring, I imagine, 
to the nature of the dispatches Weichman gave John Sur- 
ratt. I never said these were “important.” ‘The exact con- 
tents of the documents he pilfered from the War Department 
are unknown. Dr. Eisenschiml’s assumption that they had 
to do with the number of Confederate prisoners on hand in 
the Elmira prison is gratuitous. Moreover, the fact that a 
reconnaissance of the prison was Surratt’s last mission for 
the Confederacy is not proof of the nature of the pilfered 
documents. It has always been my understanding that this 


assignment at the Union prison — not Confederate, as Dr. 


Eisenschiml said (evidently an oversight) — was given to 
Surratt by General Edward Lee only after Surratt had ar- 
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rived in Canada on April 6, 1865, with the dispatches from 
Judah Benjamin concerning the disposition of Confederate 
Treasury funds in Canada. The fact that Surratt later re- 
ceived the prison mission does not prove that Weichman 
stole this type of document, although it is still possible that 
he did give dispatches of this nature to Surratt, who took 
them to Canada along with the Benjamin instructions. The 
nature of the stolen documents has to be found in another 
source. 

I chose to spell Lewis Paine’s name “Payne” because this 
is the more common spelling and the one used in the con- 
spiracy trial record. I might add that the spelling of Louis 
Weichman’s name is a similar case. The spelling with two 
“‘n’s” is not correct, as he himself states, but it is the form 
commonly used and the one to which Weichman acquiesced.” 
But let’s leave this before we become involved in the ortho- 
graphic question of what makes a spelling correct. 


THe JANUARY ATTEMPT 

Perhaps I might lead this discussion off with the remark 
that tagging Jim Bishop as my “patron saint” is in rather 
bad taste. Possibly something personal prompted the se- 
lection; I like to think not. In any case it is without foun- 
dation. I quoted from Bishop three times in the whole arti- 
cle: once, merely as a secondary quote collaborating one 
from The Trial of John H. Surratt; second, just to pinpoint 
a well-known fact; and third — on the January attempt, 


which occasioned the remark -- I merely mentioned his 


interpretation as a possible explanation. I was very care- 
ful just to quote and not to take sides on this question. More- 


over, “possible” is my description for Bishop’s explanation 


2. Trial of John H. Surratt in the Criminal Court for the District of 
Columbia (Washington, D. C., 1867), I: 369. 
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of what I have called the January activities. From the evi- 


dence I gathered, the plotters had some activity scheduled 
for January, but I was not satisfied with what I found in 


the primary sources at my disposal regarding what was to 
happen and when. If Dr. Eisenschiml had checked my 
reference to Bishop’s account, he would have seen that the 
part assigned to Surratt in the supposed plan is part of 
Bishop’s theory. I assign Surratt no part in the January at- 
tempt; I merely quote Bishop, who does assign the man a 
part: the job of turning off the gas valve in Ford’s Theatre. 
From the context, I am sure it is clear that I am only pre- 
senting Jim Bishop’s theory. 

If I left out material relating to the Ford’s Theatre plot, 
such as the part turned down by Chester and Mathews, it 
was because I was writing not on the assassination but rather 
on the part played by John Surratt in the activities culminat- 


ing in Lincoln’s assassination. 


SoME SMALLER PoINTs 


In my article I have John Surratt working for the Adams 
Express Company of Washington in December, 1864, and 
I have him leaving that job after about ten days’ employ- 
ment so he could continue his blockade-running through 
the Union lines. The day he left the Adams Express Com- 
pany was January 13, 1865. During the rest of January I 
have Surratt doing blockade-running and _ reconnaissance 
work with Booth on the routes going out of Washington. 
Are the two activities incompatible, as Dr. Eisenschiml 
claims? I do not see how, unless a hitherto undiscovered 
account of Surratt’s activities is produced showing that he 
was exclusively engaged in one of these occupations. The 
two activities can be retained without contradiction. 
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When I do not ask the questions about the unsuccessful 
March attempt which Dr. Eisenschiml feels I should ask, 
I could be avoiding a trivial matter unwarranted by the evi- 
dence and the event itself. After all, the subject is Surratt, 
and the March plot would be quite a digression from that 
subject, and would serve no purpose. 

When John Surratt made his escape from the Papal 
Zouaves’ barracks at Veroli, he vaulted over a balustrade 
and jumped down a cliff which I said was from twenty to 
thirty-five feet high. I used these figures for the simple rea- 
son that they cover the varying distances given in the dis- 


patches of Rufus King.* Since I had no way of determining 


which figure was correct, I used this estimate rather than 
make what would have been a guess of the cliffs height. 

In contradiction to Dr. Eisenschiml’s statement, I do 
have references for the injuries Surratt suffered in escaping 
from Veroli.*. The reason I ask no questions about this 
escape and pursuit by the Zouaves is the fact that answers 
would have to be guesses. To ask questions liké this when 
their answers will be guesses is not history. It is interesting 
and makes good reading in a Sunday supplement but is 
no contribution to our knowledge. 

I reply to Dr. Ejisenschiml’s question about how John 
Surratt escaped from the Papal States to the Kingdom of 
Italy “still wearing his colorful Zouave uniform” in this way: 
How did he escape all the way to Egypt wearing it? 

I hardly think the War Department had more to fear 
from Surratt’s return than did President Johnson. With 
Stanton still Secretary of War and with the conspiracy trial 


still so close, I do not think Surratt’s return would have 


3. Stock, ed., United States Ministers, 389-91, 392. 
4. See Alfred Isacsson, “John Surratt and the Lincoln Assassination Plot,” 
Maryland Historical Magazine, LII (Dec., 1957): 335. 
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brought out the fact that Mrs. Surratt was judicially mur- 
dered. Even today, with all the research done in this field, 
some historians still present her as hovering protectively 


over the nest where the egg was hatched.* Moreover, I do 


not make it appear that President Johnson was afraid of 
John Surratt’s extradition to the United States, although 


Gideon Welles does so in his rather interesting diary. Be- 
sides, there are two sides to the story, as my footnotes indi- 
cate.” 

Why the State Department forwarded the statement of 
Henri de Sainte-Marie to the War Department is what I 
would call an unanswerable question. In rejecting this, 
Dr. Eisenschiml might have in mind his Stanton theory. If 
so, before brushing aside my remark, he should recall that 
this is a theory not generally accepted. Prescinding from 
the theory, what is the answer? I have yet to see it in print. 

The criticism of my treatment of the trial of John Surratt 
is quite fair, but space would not have allowed me the ex- 
tended treatment Dr. Eisenschiml suggested. It is a pity 
Dr. Eisenschiml’s whole article is not equally fair. 

The fact of Judge Fisher’s illness is only mentioned in my 
article, but I still think it should receive at least a mention, 
Dr. Eisenschiml to the contrary notwithstanding. Letters 
in the Seward Collection at the University of Rochester 
concerning the matter, and to the best of my knowledge 
never brought forward, prompted the inclusion of this in- 
formation in my article. 

Dr. Eisenschiml would have me give a “novel” interpre- 
tation to the story of John Surratt. What he means by this 


I do not know. But I do know that any interpretation I 
5. See Robert F. McNamara, The American College in Rome, 1855-1955 
(Rochester, N. Y., 1956), 137. 
6. See Isacsson, “John Surratt,” 334. 
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might give would have to be substantiated by facts. I per- 
sonally do not think we have collected sufficient evidence 
about John Surratt to make a completely adequate inter- 
pretation of his actions. There is much yet to be done — 
more evidence has to be painstakingly gathered. The main 
part has been woven, but the fringes have to be finished. 
Until this is done, I do not see how anyone can make any- 
thing more than a theoretical interpretation, let alone a 
“novel” one. 
My GENERAL REACTION 

Dr. Eisenschiml’s article omits what is to be sought pri- 
marily in a review or criticism of any type: a general evalu- 
ation. Of course his rather vague concluding remark that 
my article made no worthwhile contribution to history can- 
not be classed as an evaluation. This can be said of much 
of what is printed today; in fact, of most. Besides, who 
has set up Dr. Eisenschiml to judge what a worthwhile con- 
tribution to history is? Neither he nor anybody else can judge 
the value of an article without weighing the good and bad; 
the good, though perhaps hard to find, must figure in a judg- 
ment. It is here, it seems to me, Dr. Eisenschiml fails. 

What I intended in the article was to gather in one place 


in as orderly and interesting a fashion as possible all I could 
find on John Surratt, subject, of course, to the editor’s dis- 
cretion. To the best of my knowledge this had not been 
done before. On this point my article has a certain value. 


A historian in the future has a collection of the work of many 


people to use as a beginning. 

To be quite frank, I was surprised to find such sarcasm 
in a historical journal. Many of the remarks were quite 
bitter and unnecessary. By using this tack, Dr. Eisenschiml 
seems to sacrifice ground to use some pet phrases. It is as 
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though the phrase had to be used. In doing this, he has 


lost a real opportunity to make a contribution to history by 
clearing up genuinely erroneous matters and pointing the 
way to further research. It is as though he threw this away 
to show where I was wrong. The correcting of Charles L. 
Baker to Lafayette C. Baker, for example, could have been 
done in so many other ways than by being prefaced with: 
“And talking about wrong names — ” 

The remarks themselves mean nothing to me. If they 
did, then I would be a failure at my first calling in life. 
History is only my hobby. The shame is that so much could 
have been done and now the opportunity is gone. I have 
lost nothing by this review of Dr. Eisenschiml’s, but you 
might say the study of John Surratt has. 


Dr. Eisenschiml 

FR. ISACSSON’S reply to my review of his article shows 
that we are on common ground at least in one respect, 
despite my unchanged opinion that he did not make a worth- 
while contribution to history. “This can be said of much 
of what is printed today,” he writes, “in fact, of most.”” With 
a deep sigh I agree, thinking of the rehash books which are 
flooding the market. What I fear is that if largely repeti- 
tious matter is also allowed to invade historical magazines, 


the last remaining refuge for original work will be lost. 


My worthy opponent ascribes to me the use of innuendoes. 
Fr. Isaccson, mud-slinging is the time-worn weapon of the 
guilty; it is ignoble and unworthy of a gentleman. For- 
tunately, you yourself nullify your affront by exclaiming: 
“T am accused. . . . I am accused. . . .” Accusations, 
being frontal attacks, are the very opposite of innuendoes; 
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hence, nothing further need be said, except that I am sorry 


you used this word. 


Our aspiring historian insists that he is blameless for mis- 
spelling Paine’s name, because the wrong spelling was used 
in the record of the conspiracy trial and is still used by some. 
In other words, he claims that two or more wrongs make a 
right. But inasmuch as the correct spelling is now known, 
on what grounds can anyone justify the perpetuation of an 
admitted error? Could science or art progress if this were 
made the rule? Fifty years ago a maxim of chemistry was 
that atoms cannot be split; yet any chemist upholding this 
theory today, by quoting authorities of long ago, would make 


himself ridiculous. 


In his article Fr. Isacsson submitted someone else’s hy- 


pothesis on Surratt’s part in the January kidnapping affair, 


and seems proud that he was “very careful just to quote and 
not to take sides on this question.” I have always thought 
that historical writers should try to clarify uncertainties, 
not merely point them out. And while Surratt’s “blockade- 
running” and “reconnaissance work” in January, 1865 are 
not incompatible with each other, they certainly are with 
his alleged assignment at the theater, unless one wishes to 
assume that a man can be in two places at the same time. 

Fr. Isacsson tries to explain why he did not delve into 
the mystery of the unsuccessful March kidnapping attempt. 
The only way for him to demonstrate to me his historical 
acumen is to stop explaining, delve into this episode and 
come out with a new light on it. If he succeeds, I shall be 
the first to congratulate him and shall consider that this 
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achievement has wiped out the disapprobation I have heaped 


on him. 


In my review I took exception to Fr. Isacsson’s statement 
that Surratt’s jump from the prison balustrade measured 
from twenty to thirty-five feet. “I had no way of deter- 
mining which figure was correct,” says he. Oh yes, you had, 
my young friend; the answer is “neither.” Years ago I 
went to the trouble and expense of having photographs of 
the cliff taken, and this distance measured. ‘The result, 
together with the photographs, may be found in my book 
In the Shadow of Lincoln’s Death, page 238. 

Regarding another problematical issue, Fr. [sacsson ex- 
claims, ““What is the answer? I have yet to see it in print.” 


So now the cat is out of the bag — he has to see everything 


in print before he publishes it. Is not this the very differ- 


‘ 


ence between “a worthwhile contribution to history” and 
one that is not, between an armchair historian copying what 
is already in print and one who digs into past events on his 
own power? 

But Fr. Isacsson claims that his article has value, despite 
its lack of originality, because he has assembled all the known 
material on Surratt; if so, he has failed signally. He has 
overlooked, among others, those of my books which deal 
with Surratt; at least he never referred to them in his foot- 
notes or otherwise, for which I am truly grateful. I should 
not want to be held responsible, clirectly or indirectly, for 
anything in his article. 

Fr. Isacsson contends that he has asked no questions about 
Surratt’s escape and pursuit because the answers would have 
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been guesses, and “guesses are not history.” Intelligent 
guesses, Fr. Isacsson, are known as hypotheses; if proved 
correct, the truth emerges from them. This is one way by 
which advances in science and art are made. 

Fr. Isacsson complains that I should have given his con- 
tribution “a general evaluation.” Well, here it is: The 
article would have provided fair reading for the Sunday 
supplement of a newspaper where no originality is expected, 
and where inaccuracies and omissions probably would never 


be noticed or resented. 


Before I close [ wish to make some personal remarks. 
After my review had been published, I found out that Fr. 
Isacsson was only twenty-five years old at that time, and a 
beginner in historical endeavors. Nevertheless, I do not 
think he wants to be babied on account of his youth and 


inexperience. At any rate, he who enters the ring must 


expect to get hit. But he might have done what other be- 


ginners do — sent his manuscript to people who had previ- 
ously done work on his subject. Most of them would have 
held a helping hand out to him — I am sure I would have. 
In this way the rough edges of his article could have been 
rubbed off before they appeared in a high-grade magazine, 
and he would have been spared a great deal of bitterness. 
If you, Fr. Isacsson, should give up your study of John 
Surratt because you have stumbled the first time you faced 
the public, you will do wrong. You have chosen a fruitful 
field, and you may yet achieve the goal for which you are 


striving. 





HOWARD F. RISSLER 


The Sesquicentennial 


Of Lincoln’s Birth 





THE ONE HUNDRED and fiftieth anniversary of the 
birth of Abraham Lincoln was honored on February 12, 
1959 by numerous observances throughout Illinois and the 
entire United States. One of these — at Urbana — had 
national significance, while two others — at Washington 
and Springfield — were international in scope. The Spring- 
field observance followed the precedent set by the Lincoln 
centennial banquet fifty years earlier — it was on the same 
site and had as speakers the present-day emissaries of the 
same foreign countries which were represented at the 1909 
banquet. Willy Brandt, governing mayor of West Berlin, 
Germany, delivered the address of the evening, but he shared 
speaking honors with the ambassadors of Great Britain, 
France and Haiti. 

The banquet in Springfield was one of a number of activi- 
ties planned by the Illinois Lincoln Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission, appointed on June 25, 1958 by Governor William G. 
Stratton to direct the state’s observances throughout the 
year. Newton C. Farr, Chicago realtor and chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the Illinois State Historical Library, 
was named chairman of the fifty-one-member commission 
and Clyde C. Walton, Illinois State Historian, secretary. 
O. J. Keller, Sr., president of Springfield radio station 
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WTAX, headed the banquet committee. The Commission 
was incorporated on September 11 as a not-for-profit cor- 
poration, with Farr, Walton, Richard R. Grummon, Spring- 
field attorney, and Willard L. King, Chicago attorney and 
historian, named as the incorporators. 

In its planning, the banquet committee was guided by the 


Lincoln centennial banquet of 1909, a fabulous affair that 


is still remembered as a historical landmark for Springfield. 
At that time the speakers were the French Ambassador, 
Jules J. Jusserand; the British Ambassador, James Bryce; 
United States Senator from Iowa Jonathan P. Dolliver; and 
William Jennings Bryan, a native of Illinois and thrice a 
presidential candidate. For 1959 Governor Stratton, on 
behalf of the Sesquicentennial Commission, issued invitations 
to the various heads of the Washington diplomatic corps — 
and a majority of them accepted. Mayor Brandt was in- 
vited when it became apparent that he was destined for a 
major role in a “House Divided” episode of the twentieth 
century — as Lincoln had been in an analogous situation a 
hundred years earlier. 

Mayor Brandt arrived in Ottawa, Canada, on Friday, 
February 6, and spent Sunday and Monday in Washington, 
D.C., where he conferred with President Eisenhower and 
members of his staff. On February 10 he went to New York 
and left there by commercial airline on the morning of Feb- 
ruary 12. The Mayor and his party were met in St. Louis by 
O. J. Keller, Sr., and flown to Springfield in a plane owned 
by the Sangamo Electric Company. 

The party was greeted at Capital Airport by Governor 
and Mrs. Stratton. At this meeting the Governor’s wife 
presented Mrs. Brandt a gigantic bouquet of violets — the 
Illinois state flower. En route to the Executive Mansion, 
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Mrs. Brandt, left, was presented a bouquet of violets — the Illinois 
state flower — when she was met at Capital Airport by Mrs. Stratton. 


where the Brandts were to stay while in Springfield, the 
motorcade stopped at Oak Ridge Cemetery, and Mayor 
Brandt placed a wreath at Lincoln’s Tomb. 


Preceding the sesquicentennial banquet there was a re- 


ception at 5 p.M. at the Leland Hotel given by the Sangamon 


County Bar Association. Guests were greeted by Governor 
and Mrs. Stratton, Mayor and Mrs. Brandt, Senator and 
Mrs. Everett M. Dirksen, Mayor and Mrs. Nelson O. How- 
arth of Springfield and President B. Lacey Catron, Jr., of 
the Bar Association and Mrs. Catron. 

The auditorium of the Illinois State Armory where the 
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banquet was held was decorated with bunting around the 
balcony and with an enlarged replica of the state seal on 
the wall at each side of the stage. The three speakers’ 
tables on the stage at the west side of the auditorium were 
arranged stair-step fashion; in the background was a large 
plaque lettered with the Lincoln quotation: “A house di- 
vided against itself cannot stand.” ‘The guests were seated 
twelve to a table and the tables were set in rows at right an- 
gles to the stage. Several tables were omitted at the right 
and the left of the stage to provide space for movie and news 
cameras. Also, space for about ten tables was taken at the 
southeast corner of the floor for the University of Illinois 
Symphony Orchestra. A press table was set up immediately 
below the platform and running its full length. 

Gaper’s Caterers of Chicago, which served the dinner, set 


up a cook tent immediately west of the Armory just as their 


1909 predecessors had done. The equipment was shipped by 
truck several days before the event, and early the morning 
of the twelfth, two buses filled with cooks and waiters 
arrived, to be followed at noon by another busload of waiters. 
These were supplemented by waitresses hired in Springfield. 
Although the menu was not as elaborate by several courses 
as the one served in 1909, it was considered sumptuous by 
1959 standards: “rock lobster Remoulade en crustade, 
Melba toast; hearts of celery, jumbo green and ripe olives, 
rose radishes; limestone lettuce and fresh fruit segments, 
raspberry sherbet; charcoal broiled aged beef strip loin, 
sauce demi glace, jumbo mushroom cap; potatoes Hongroise, 
French cut green beans sauté with water chestnuts and 
toasted almonds; muffins and assorted rolls; Lincoln Log 
with chocolate fudge sauce; mints, petits fours; coffee, tea 
or milk.” 
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The guests at the speakers’ tables, in addition to Mayor 


Brandt, included the ambassadors of twelve foreign coun- 
tries: Sir Harold Caccia of Great Britain, Hervé Alphand 
of France, Ernest Bonhomme of Haiti, R. S. S. Gunewardene 
of Ceylon, Wilhelm Grewe of Germany, Dr. Ali Gholi Arda- 
lan of Iran, Manlio Brosio of Italy, Midhet Juma of Jordan, 
Georges Heisbourg of Luxembourg, Paul Koht of Norway, 
Abdullah Al-Khayyal of Saudi Arabia, and Mongi Slim of 
Tunisia. Also, nine countries were represented by ministers, 
consuls or other officials: Joseph Trouveroy of Belgium, 
S. F. Rae of Canada, Nugroho of Indonesia, Dr. David S. 
Tesher of Israel, Dr. Anatol Dinbergs of Latvia, Joseph 
Kajeckas of Lithuania, Dr. Ahmed Ben Aboud of Morocco, 
G. C. D. Hooft Graafland of The Netherlands and Ahmad 
Zarabah of Yemen. 

National and state officials and their wives and the wives 
of the diplomats completed the total of fifty-nine persons 
at the speakers’ tables. 

Following the singing of the National Anthem and the 
invocation by Rev. Richard Paul Graebel, minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church — where Lincoln worshipped — 
Chairman Farr presented Governor Stratton. The latter, 
in turn, introduced each of the guests at the speakers’ tables. 
Between courses of the banquet Chicagoan Etta Moten sang 
a number of spirituals, and the Singing Illini, the sixty- 
member Varsity Men’s Glee Club of the University of 
Illinois, which was seated in the north balcony, presented 
medleys of Civil War songs. Immediately following the 
dessert the University Symphony Orchestra presented Aaron 
Copland’s “Lincoln Portrait,” with Charles Shattuck as the 
narrator. 

Ambassador Bonhomme of Haiti began the speaking pro- 
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gram with a brief reminder that it was not until Lincoln’s 


administration — in 1862 — that the United States recog- 
nized his country, although it had been a sovereign state 
for fifty years. He was followed by the British and French 
ambassadors, both of whom recalled that Lincoln has long 
been honored in their countries. Sir Harold Caccia of Great 
Britain said: 

To my mind the reason that Lincoln is revered today derives 
from his passionate faith in the dignity of man, of all men, and 
his respect for the supreme value of the individual, of all individuals. 

It is this faith which is now challenged by Communism. With 
its materialism and its determinist view of history, it propounds a 
formula of government the outstanding features of which are the 
most extreme forms of intolerance, blind obedience, political dic- 
tatorship. 

In contrast to this, we [Britain and the United States] in our 
societies have sought to protect the individual from arbitrary gov- 
ernment. We do this in many ways, cach of which has been won 
by struggle and suffering. 

In France, at the time of Lincoln’s death, Ambassador 
Alphand stated: 


A popular subscription was organized for offering a gold medal 
to Mrs. Lincoln, with each individual contribution democratically 
limited to two pennies. Forty thousand French men and women 
contributed. Among them were such great names as Arago, 
Michelet, Littre, Pelletan, Louis Blanc and Victor Hugo. The 
medal’s inscription paid tribute to Lincoln: “An honest man, who 
saved the public without dimming the Light of Freedom.” 


The French Ambassador went on to draw a comparison 
between America in Lincoln’s time and his own country 
nearly a century later and between Lincoln and General 
Charles de Gaulle: 

In the France of 1958, as in the United States of 1860, the cen- 
tral issue was that “a house divided against itself cannot stand.” 

Then a man appeared — or rather reappeared — on the French 
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political scene; a man tall and gaunt as Lincoln, a man also devoid 
of personal ambition; a man solely inspired by the love of his 
country and of his fellowmen. 

Unlike Lincoln, however, who was almost unknown when he 
assumed the presidency, General de Gaulle, when he came back 
last Spring to save France for the second time, was already, to the 
great majority of the French people, the very embodiment of their 
last hopes that their house could be rebuilt on the debris of its 
own divisions and could stand anew stronger than ever. 

Great progress has been achieved . . . and we know that Gen- 
eral de Gaulle will find a solution to the problem of Algeria and 
will rebuild our divided house, “without dimming the Light of 


Freedom.” 

Following the address by the French Ambassador, Gov- 
ernor Stratton introduced the speaker of the evening, Mayor 
Brandt. In his greeting to what he called “one of the largest 
assemblies of representatives from around the world ever 


gathered in our state,” the Governor said, in part: 


I bid you welcome to this land where Lincoln walked with life 
and where his spiritual presence still abides. I suggest that a gather- 
ing of this kind here every year might be beneficial to the world, 
for here tonight we emphasize the values of humility, of belief in 
the rights of all, of the might that is made by right. 

In 1858, Lincoln said our reliance is in the love of liberty which 
God has planted in our bosoms. Our defense is in the preservation 
of the spirit which prizes liberty as the heritage of all men, in all 
lands, everywhere. ‘This is the principle at stake in Berlin today. 
It is the principle for which brave men gave their lives in Hungary. 
It has closed the ranks of free nations to an extent never before 
considered possible against the threat of a new era of despotism and 
slavery. Nations that once fought against each other have joined, 
not only in common defense of their security, but in united works 
for the human betterment of their peoples. The European eco- 
nomic community is a giant step forward toward asserting what 
Lincoln held to be “the natural right of man to eat the bread, 
without leave of anybody else, which his own hand earns” . 


There are countries, where, in the main, economic development 
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has lagged, where living standards are low and individual priva- 
tion is a constant target of alien propaganda aimed at the over- 
throw of democratic institutions. Here . . . is an area in which 
the free nations can and should join in common planning and 
common action. The experience and know-how of our combined 
foreign services add up to an immense reservoir of knowledge that 
can be put to valuable use in establishing a joint program for people- 
to-people exchanges between Europe and the United States on the 
one hand and those nations of Asia, America, and Africa where 
the will to freedom is still alight. By their visit to the final resting 
place of the humble man who will always be Illinois’ first citizen, 
the distinguished representatives of our sister nations abroad have 
here pointed the way to that more personal relationship between 
their people and ours which will be so greatly needed in the days 
ahead to preserve freedom in a troubled world. 

Governor Stratton then presented Mayor Brandt as “a 
man in the Lincoln tradition.” Since his arrival on this. 
side of the Atlantic, Brandt had been interviewed on several 


occasions by reporters and had made a nationwide televi- 


sion appearance. He had answered questions on everything 


related to his trip — with the possible exception of Lincoln 

so that his audience was able to anticipate most of what 
he said. However, in his prepared speech he paid tribute 
to Lincoln and compared Lincoln’s problems and his own. 
He spoke forcefully, with a trace of an accent, and on sev- 


eral occasions drew his audience’s applause: 


I wish to say to you here in Springfield, as well as to all the 
people of America, how greatly we are indebted to you. I have 
just passed several pleasant and encouraging days; and they have 
strengthened my conviction that Berlin can rely on its friends and 
that we shall march forward shoulder to shoulder, permitting noth- 
ing to come between us. 

The truths which Lincoln spoke here in Springfield in June 
1858 [the “House Divided” speech] are perhaps even more ap- 
plicable to the present situation of the German people than to the 
one he faced: that is, to the arbitrary disruption of their lives, for 
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which, of course, they are not without guilt themselves. I can only 
tell you that the Germans in the East and in the West have not 
accepted this situation and that they will not accept conditions 
under which a son is separated from his mother, a brother from 
his brother. . . 

Talk goes on about creating a “free city of West Berlin.” But 
what the Soviet announcements proclaim in this context means 
anything but freedom for the citizens involved. No, Berlin is to 
be “free” from the Americans and the other Western powers, it is 
to be “free” from its economic and legal relationship with the 
German West, “‘free’? from freedom. Let me answer in Lincoln’s 
words, namely, that you can fool some of the people all of the time 
and all of the people some of the time, but you cannot fool all of 
the people all of the time. 

Those who talk about a “demilitarized” city and who accuse 
the West of wanting to prolong artificially the occupation status, 
want, in fact, to squeeze out Berlin like a lemon by means of the 
ring of Soviet divisions encircling the city and to absorb what is 
left into that part of Germany ruled by the Communists. For us, 
the Americans, the British and the French in Berlin are not occu- 
pation powers embarrassing to the interests of the population. We 
regard them as protecting powers and our friends. 

We ought to understand that the East wants nothing but a 
unilateral change in circumstance to their own advantage and to 
the disadvantage of the West. This is unacceptable because of the 
people living in Berlin; it is also impossible because a capitulation 
in the Berlin question would have far-reaching, devastating conse- 
quences, and because a new and permanent settlement cannot be 
built upon the breach of justice and treaty law. 

This can{[not] and will not come to pass. You can rely on the 
people of Berlin. We know how important it is to preserve peace, 
but we do not want to lose our freedom. If freedom is at stake, we 
will bend our knee to nobody. 

Since shortly after the end of the Berlin blockade the Freedom 
Bell has hung in the town hall of West Berlin. It came to us from 


your country with parchment scrolls bearing the signatures of fif- 


teen million American men and women. Each day at 12 noon we 
listen to the sound of this bell, which reminds us of what we have 
to preserve and what we yet have to achieve. 
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The Freedom Bell also reminds us of the immortal work of 
Abraham Lincoln. . . . Engraved on our Freedom Bell are these 
noble words from the Gettysburg Address: “That this world — 
Lincoln said ‘nation,’ but today he, too, would include the whole 
world — under God shall have a new birth of freedom.” 

Mayor Brandt received a standing ovation at the con- 
clusion of his talk. Following the singing of “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” by the audience and the University 
Glee Club, the benediction was pronounced by the Most Rev. 
William A. O’Connor, Bishop of Springfield in Illinois, to 
close the evening’s festivities. 

As a souvenir of the banquet each guest was presented a 
copy of a booklet, Ten Lincoln Letters, specially printed for 
the occasion and autographed by Governor Stratton. Its 
twenty-four pages contained facsimile reproductions of ten 
letters in the collections of the Illinois State Historical Li- 
brary, with a transcription on the facing page or immedi- 
ately following the letter. ‘The booklet was edited by State 
Historian Walton, who also wrote the introduction. While 
they were not intended to present an autobiography of Lin- 
coln, the ten letters selected do portray ten phases of his 
career — the first, dated July 1, 1834, was written when Lin- 
coln was the postmaster of New Salem and the last, on De- 
cember 21, 1860, when he was President-elect. Among the 
other eight letters is the famous one he wrote to his step- 
brother, John D. Johnston, on November 4, 1851, which 
includes the only known note to his stepmother; another is 
a long letter he wrote to Mrs. Lincoln on April 16, 1848, 
while he was serving as a congressman in Washington; and 
a third is a reproduction of a note he used on the platform 
during the debate with Stephen A. Douglas at Jonesboro, 


Illinois, on September 15, 1858. 
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The speakers’ table at the Lincoln Sesquicentennial Banquet in Springfield. The 
picture on the front cover of this Journal was taken while Governor Stratton was 
introducing Mayor Brandt, who is seated at right of the lectern. 


These booklets, along with the banquet programs, have 
since become collector’s items — in fact, they were being 
collected even before the crowd had left the Armory. As 
soon as the doors were thrown open, several “collectors” 
went around the tables and picked up all that they could 
find — some guests had theirs disappear when they turned 
around to put on their coats. 

A final tabulation has shown that there was a total of 
1,233 diners at the banquet — including the fifty-nine guests 
at the speakers’ tables. There were an additional 1,353 
tickets sold to the balcony where visitors could hear the 
speakers. (Dinner tickets were $17.50 and balcony seats 
$1.00.) These people, plus the members of the glee club 
and orchestra, the ushers, waiters and other attendants 
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would bring the total attendance at the affair to a conserva- 
tive three thousand. In addition to the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives from Washington, the visitors included a large 


group from Chicago, others from all parts of Illinois and 
a few from as far away as Wichita, Kansas, and Great Neck, 
New York. Following the banquet the Governor and Mrs. 
Stratton entertained members of the diplomatic corps at 
a reception at the Governor’s Mansion, where Mayor and 


Mrs. Brandt were overnight guests. The next morning at 
the time when the Mayor’s party was scheduled to leave 
Springfield by plane, Capital Airport was “fogged in,” and 
it was necessary for them to use State Police cars to reach 
St. Louis in time to resume their scheduled round-the-world 
flight. 

On the evening before the Springfield event another ban- 
quet was held at the Hotel Statler-Hilton in Washington 
under the sponsorship of the Lincoln Group of the District 
of Columbia and the national Lincoln Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission. The speaker of the evening was scheduled as the 
Rt. Rev. Richard S. M. Emrich, Episcopal Bishop of Michi- 
gan. But the speaker who was quoted in news reports of 
the event was President Dwight D. Eisenhower. Although 
he did not mention the subject specifically, newsmen inter- 
preted some of his quotations from Lincoln as a plea for a 
balanced budget. ‘The complete text of the President’s re- 
marks was: 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Vice-President, and distinguished guests, it 
is natural, I think, that speaking last in such a program as this, we 
should expect some duplication and repetition. But I should re- 
assure you as I begin, by saving that my talk is only five or six min- 
utes, so if there are these inevitable duplications, I may hope and 


pray that you do not find them lengthy or too boring. 
Ninety-eight years ago the President-elect of the United States 
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boarded a train in Springfield, Illinois, to start the long journey to 
his nation’s capital. That same day a Washington newspaper re- 
ported the election in Montgomery, Alabama, of another President, 
Jefferson Davis, and from Fort Sumter came a repe t of prepara- 


tions for attack. 

In bidding farewell to Springfield, Lincoln shared his innermost 
thoughts with old friends. In part, he said, “I now leave, not 
knowing when or whether ever, I may return, with a task before 
me greater than that which rested upon Washington. Without 
the assistance of that Divine Being who ever attended him, I can- 
not succeed. With that assistance I cannot fail.” 

Four years and two months later Abraham Lincoln was dead 
but the Union again united. Now, said Secretary of War Stanton, 
“he belongs to the ages.” 

But Abraham Lincoln belongs not only to the ages, but to all 
humanity. Immortality is his in the hearts of all who love free- 
dom everywhere in the world. 

Each year two million people visit the Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington. 

In New Delhi, a Lincoln society is establishing a museum in 
his honor. High school students in Tokyo last summer ranked him 
as the most respected of all world figures. 

“Of all the great national statesmen of history,” Russia’s Tolstoy 
thought, “Lincoln is the only giant.” 

In the Caucasian Mountains, a wild chieftain asked of a visitor, 
“Tell us about the greatest ruler in the world. We want to know 
something about this man who was so great that he even forgave the 
crimes of his greatest enemies and shook brotherly hands with 
those who had plotted against his life.” 

The first President of modern China, Sun Yat-sen, found his three 
basic principles of government in Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 

For many years India’s Prime Minister Nehru has kept, on the 
study table, a brass mold of Lincoln’s right hand. “TI look at it 
every day,” Nehru tells us, “it is strong, firm and yet gentle 
it gives me great strength.” 

The birth, one hundred fifty years ago, which we here honor, gave 
the nation a son who a half-century later was summoned to lead 
our republic through the tragedy of civil war. And as Lincoln 
fought for union and liberty he insisted always that “‘the struggle of 
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today is not altogether for today — it is for a vast future also.” 

As we turn our eyes to that future, other words of his seem ap- 
plicable. He said: ‘The tendency to undue expansion is unques- 
tionably the chief difficulty. How to do something, and still not 
do too much, is the question. . . . I would not borrow money. I 
am against an overwhelming, crushing system. Suppose, that at 
each session, Congress shall first determine how much money can, 
for that year, be spared for improvements; then apportion that sum 
to the most important objects.” 

That the spirit of Lincoln be close at hand as we meet each suc- 
cessive challenge to freedom is the earnest hope of all Americans — 
indeed it is the hope of freedom’s sentinels wherever they stand. 

Pushing always ahead in our quest for a just peace and freedom 
for all men, we can do no better than live by his prescriptions: “By 
the best cultivation of the physical world, beneath and around us; 
and the intellectual and moral word within us, we shall secure an 
individual, social, and political prosperity and happiness, whose 
course shall be onward and upward, and which, while the earth 
endures, shall not pass away.” 

Thank you very much. 


At 11 A.M. of the following day, a joint session of Congress 
was held in the House of Representatives. In response to 
a resolution passed on January 7, 1958, which instructed 
the Committee on Arrangements to “select a distinguished 
Lincoln scholar to deliver the memorial address,” Carl Sand- 
burg was chosen as the speaker. The guests at this event 
included members of the Supreme Court, the President’s 
Cabinet, the nation’s military leaders and members of the 


diplomatic corps. (Many of the latter left immediately 


after this joint session to fly to Springfield for the banquet 
that night. ) 

The Sandburg talk was preceded by a reading of the 
Gettysburg Address by Actor Fredric March. Sandburg 
received a tremendous ovation both when he entered the 


hall and when he had finished reading his 1,800-word ad- 
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dress. Many newspapers published the talk in full, and those 


that carried any mention of it at all used this first paragraph: 


Not often in the story of mankind does a man arrive on earth 
who is both steel and velvet, who is as hard as rock and soft as 
drifting fog, who holds in his heart and mind the paradox of ter- 
rible storm and peace unspeakable and perfect. Here and there 
across centuries come reports of men alleged to have these con- 
trasts. And the incomparable Abraham Lincoln, born one hun- 
dred fifty years ago this day, is an approach if not a perfect reali- 
zation of this character. 


Some reporters excerpted other sentences and paragraphs 


as particularly quotable. Among these were: 


During the four years he was President he, at times, especially 
in the first three months, took to himself the powers of a dictator; 
he commanded the most powerful armies until then assembled in 
modern warfare; he enforced conscription of soldiers for the first 
time in American history; under imperative necessity he abolished 
the right of habeas corpus; he directed politically and spiritually 
the wild, massive, turbulent forces let loose in civil war. . . . In 
the month the war began he told his secretary, John Hay, “My 
policy is to have no policy.” Three years later in a letter to a 
Kentucky friend made public, he confessed plainly, “I have been 
controlled by events”. . . In the mixed shame and blame of the 
immense wrongs of two crashing civilizations, often with nothing to 
say, he said nothing, slept not at all, and on occasions was seen to 
weep in a way that made weeping appropriate, decent, ma- 
jestic. 

Among the million words in the Lincoln utterance record, he 
interprets himself with a more keen precision than someone else 
offering to explain him. His simple opening of the House Divided 
speech in 1858 serves for today: “If we could first know where 
we are, and whither we are tending, we could then better judge what 
to do, and how to do it.” To his Kentucky friend, Joshua F. Speed, 
he wrote in 1855, “Our progress in degeneracy appears to me to 
be pretty rapid. As a nation we began by declaring that ‘all men 
are created equal, except Negroes.’ When the Know-Nothings 
get control, it will read, ‘all men are created equal except Negroes 
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and foreigners and Catholics.’ When it comes to this, I shall prefer 
emigrating to some country where they make no pretense of loving 
liberty” . 

Wanting Congress to break and forget past traditions, his words 
came keen and flashing. ‘The dogmas of the quiet past are in- 
adequate for the stormy present. We must think anew, we must 
act anew, we must disenthrall ourselves.” 


The third major observance of the sesquicentennial birth- 
day was at the University of Illinois, Urbana, where atten- 
tion was centered on a series of lectures by four Lincoln 


scholars. ‘These lectures have been published by the Uni- 


versity of Illinois Press under the title The Enduring Lincoln. 


The four author-lecturers and their subjects were Roy P. 
Basler (Abraham Lincoln: An Immortal Sign), T. Harry 
Williams (Abraham Lincoln: Pragmatic Democrat), David 
Donald (Abraham Lincoln: Whig in the White House) and 
Norman A. Graebner (Abraham Lincoln: Conservative 
Statesman). Graebner, professor of history at the Univer- 
sity, also served as editor of the book, a review of which 
will appear in the Autumn Journal. 

While these three were the major Lincoln sesquicentennial 
observances, there were others all over the country — at 
Hodgenville, Los Angeles, Cleveland, Monmouth, Decatur, 
and at least half a dozen in Chicago, to name only a few. 
And radio, television, the newspapers and magazines, all 
made their contributions to the occasion. The Chicago 
Tribune and Sun-Times both published a color reproduction 
of a Lincoln painting on their front pages on February 12 
and the Tribune also reprinted in color ten of its best Lin- 


coln cartoons from previous years. 





Lincolniana Notes 





A Note on the “Lincoln Letters Theme” 


In referring to the promotional circular issued by the Rutgers 
University Press in advance of the publication of The Collected 
Works of Abraham Lincoln, Mr. King V. Hostick, in his article 
in the Spring, 1959 Journal, takes exception to the following sen- 
tence: “The editors estimate that The Collected Works contains 


ninety-nine per cent of all existing Lincoln material, and it is 


unlikely that more than a handful of items not included in this 
set will ever turn up.” Mr. Hostick continues: 

I certainly do not wish to quarrel with the claim of The Collected 
Works, but it is my opinion that there are today still many more un- 
found Lincoln letters and writings. That “one per cent” which the 
promotional circular allowed certainly will not be adequate. Based 
on the number of unpublished Lincoln letters I have handled and others 
of which I have a first-hand knowledge, I would estimate that at least 
two hundred such letters have ‘come to light” since The Collected 
Works was published. And more will continue to appear in the years 
ahead. 

In this two hundred, the largest group is that acquired by Brown 
University, numbering about fifty-six items. 

Perhaps the promotional circular was too optimistic, but the 
evidence presented by Mr. Hostick certainly does not support his 
contention. 

Of the items referred to as having been acquired by Brown Uni- 
versity, actually forty-three in number, I find all but twelve appear- 
ing in The Collected Works. Of an additional thirteen items more 
recently acquired by Brown University, only four do not appear in 
The Collected Works. Thus out of a total of fifty-six items acquired 
by Brown University only sixteen are unpublished. 

Furthermore, since “legals” were not included in The Collected 
Works by definition, in the expectation that a volume of legal docu- 


ments might properly be published at a later date, the certainly very 
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large number of these was not considered in the estimate that The 
Collected Works would contain ninety-nine per cent of Lincoln 
material. 

It is a matter for hope that sufficient new Lincoln material may 
be accumulated eventually to justify a supplement to The Collected 
Works, but as of this writing it is my opinion that all of the items 
not included in The Collected Works which have turned up since 
1952 would fall far short of attaining one per cent of either the 
wordage or pages of The Collected Works as a whole. 

Roy P. BAsLeR 


Library of Congress 


Sesquicentennial Stamp Series Completed 


The series of four postage stamps issued by the Post Office 
Department to honor the sesquicentennial anniversary of the birth 
of Abraham Lincoln is now completed. Philatelists will remember 
and others may be interested to know — that the Lincoln centennial 


stamp of February 12, 1909 was the first single commemorative 


stamp issued by the United States, although sets for revenue-produc- 


ing purposes had been issued for the World’s Columbian Exposition 
(Chicago, 1893), the Trans-Mississippi Exposition (Omaha, 1898), 
the Pan-American Exposition (Buffalo, 1901), the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition (St. Louis, 1904) and the Jamestown Tercen- 
tenary Exposition ( Jamestown, Virginia, 1907 ) 

The present set began with a four-cent Lincoln-Douglas Debate 
stamp, issued at Freeport, Illinois, on August 27, 1958. The second 
was a one-cent stamp with a reproduction of the George P. A. Healy 
portrait of Lincoln, issued on February 12, 1959, at Hodgenville, 
Kentucky, the nearest post office to Lincoln’s birthplace. The third, 
a three-cent stamp bearing a reproduction of the Gutzon Borglum 
head of Lincoln now in the rotunda of the Capitol in Washington, 
was issued in New York City on February 27, the ninety-ninth anni- 
versary of Lincoln’s famous speech at Cooper Union in that city. 


This stamp also served to commemorate the centennial of the found- 
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ing of Cooper Union by inventor, industrialist and philanthropist 
Peter Cooper. 

The last of the series, a four-cent stamp reproducing the head 
and shoulders of the Daniel Chester French statue in the Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington, was issued in the national capital on 
May 30, recognizing the Civil War origin of Memorial Day. Each 
of the four stamps, in addition to the main design, bears the 


facsimile signature “A. Lincoln.” 


Springfield Lincoln Plaque Rededicated 


The First Presbyterian Church of Springfield, which the 
Lincoln family attended from 1850 to 1861, which Mrs. Lincoln 
joined on October 13, 1852, in which Lincoln spoke on coloniza- 
tion on August 30, 1853, and in which their youngest son “Tad” 
was baptized on April 4, 1856, was not on the site of the present 
church at Seventh Street and Capitol Avenue but at Third and 
Washington streets. The congregation moved to the present church 
in 1872, and the old building was razed in 1912. 

The site was marked by a plaque until the buildings there were 
remodeled a few years ago, when the plaque was lost. In Novem- 
ber, 1958 James Patsche, a tenant of one of the buildings, dis- 
covered the plaque in the basement and turned it over to State 
Representative G. William Horsley. The latter placed the plaque 
in the hands of the Springfield Historical Monuments Commis- 
sion, which had it renovated and reattached to the northeast corner 
of the building at 306 East Washington Street — as near as pos- 
sible to the actual site of the old church. It was rededicated on 
December 5 by the Rev. Richard Paul Graebel, present pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church. 

The Lincoln pew (number 20) and the church bell were trans- 
ferred from the old church to the new one in 1872. The bell is 
still used every Sunday to announce services, and the old pew, 
marked with a silver tablet, occupies an honored place in front 


of the sanctuary. 





LINCOLNIANA NOTES 
Lincoln Statue Dedicated at Barrington 


A heroic bronze head of Lincoln, created by Carl Tolpo, 
nationally known sculptor, was dedicated at Barrington on Novem- 
ber 23, 1958. The memorial is located in a small park on the 
grounds of the high school. 

Tolpo, who lives near Barrington, was the principal speaker at 
the dedicatory ceremonies, and State Senator John A. Graham also 
spoke. The invocation was given by the Rev. Eugene B. Nyman, 
pastor of the Barrington Baptist Church. Van Bussman read the 
Gettysburg Address. Arnett C. Lines unveiled the monument, which 
was presented to the community by Village President Martin H. 
Schreiber. The acceptance speech was made by Martin L. Cas- 
sell, Jr. Wilson McCoy, who draws the comic strip “The Phantom” 
and who originated the idea of the Lincoln head for Barrington, 
presided. The Barrington High School chorus, under the direc- 
tion of Katherine Baer, sang “The Star-Spangled Banner,” and 
the American Legion and Veterans of Foreign Wars presented 
and retired the colors. James Rand Sparling, a student, led the 
pledge of allegiance. 

The community citizens’ committee responsible for the dedica- 
tion included E. I. Bierkness, chairman; Schreiber, Mr. and Mrs. 
McCoy, A. C. Buehler, Mr. and Mrs. Corliss Anderson, F. H. 
Beinhoff, F. C. Thomas, James Debolt, Jr., Wilton F. Kuffel, 
Henry Lipofsky, Mrs. Philip Bash, Paul M. Toycen, Wright Catlow 
and Ray M. Jurs. 


Robert Lincoln Home Saved from Wreckers 

The Chicago mansion at 1234 Lake Shore Drive which 
Robert Todd Lincoln built in 1893 and in which he lived until 
1911, when he moved permanently to the East, is to be preserved. 
It had been scheduled to be wrecked to make room for a million- 
dollar fifteen-story apartment building, but Mr. and Mrs. Titus 
Haffa, who own adjoining property at 1242 Lake Shore Drive, 
felt that the home of the only Lincoln son who lived to maturity 
should not be destroyed. After some litigation the Haffas’ offer 


of “twice the amount of the appraised market value” — an esti- 
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mated $160,000 — was accepted. “In the land of Lincoln,” said 
Haffa, “it would be unthinkable not to try to preserve this histori- 
cal building. It is our hope that we can retain this mansion as a 


‘shrine to the memory of the Lincoln family.’ ” 


Additions to Knox College Lincoln Collection 


A collection of “Lincoln Books” — the same editions Lincoln 
is known to have studied — has been presented to Knox College 
in honor of Carl Sandburg. Mrs. Donna E. Workman of Chicago 
gave the college her own collection, acquired over a period of 
many years, and then purchased the collections of four other special- 
ists in the field to include with her gift. 

The books, Mrs. Workman wrote to President Sharvey Umbeck 
of Knox, will be of much more use in an institution where stu- 
dents and researchers will have access to them. Since her inspira- 
tion to begin this collection was drawn from Sandburg, “a great 
son of Galesburg and an alumnus of Lombard College [later merged 
with Knox], she wrote, the collection was presented to Knox in 
his honor. 

The college, where the fifth Lincoln-Douglas debate was held in 
1858, plans to make further additions to the collection from time to 


time. 


Lincoln Log Cabin Replica for Peoria 

A replica of Abraham Lincoln’s log cabin birthplace is being 
constructed at Glen Oak Park in Peoria, and it is hoped that the 
building will be completed by August when the annual picnic 
of the Peoria County Old Settlers’ Association will be held. Three 
representatives of the Old Settlers — Henry W. Stein, 85, oldest 


past president; R. N. Brons, current president; and Luella P. Harlan, 


program chairman — took part in the ground-breaking ceremonies. 


Prizes Offered for Lincoln Essays 
Two prizes of $500 each are being offered for the best essay 
of 1,250 to 1,500 words on the subject “Reflections While Stand- 
ing before the Lincoln Memorial.” One of the two prizes will go 
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to a nonprofessional writer and the other to a professional — author, 


journalist, historian or teacher of American history. The offer has 


been made in a joint announcement by Broadcast Music, Inc. and 
the American Association for State and Local History. 

Entry blanks and official rules may be obtained by sending a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to Clyde C. Walton, Illinois State 
Historical Library, Centennial Building, Springfield. The Library 
is one of the agencies in twenty-eight states that are co-operating 
in the program. The preliminary judging will be done through 
these agencies and the two best essays — one professional and one 
nonprofessional — from each will be forwarded to the Association 
office in Madison, Wisconsin. ‘There the five best entries in the 
two classes will be selected. The final judging will be done by a 
panel of distinguished historians, scholars and outstanding Ameri- 
cans. One of the two winning essays will later be used as the last 
program in a Broadcast Music public service radio series titled 
“The Abraham Lincoln Story, 1809-1959.” 

This Lincoln series is a part of a longer one, “The American 
Story,” which was begun in 1954 by Broadcast Music and the 
Society of American Historians. More than two hundred radio 
programs have been distributed to radio and television stations, 
boards of education, libraries and educational institutions in an 
effort to bring authoritative history to wider audiences. The series 
has won awards from Freedoms Foundation and the American 
Association for State and Local History. Also, the first sixty pro- 
grams have been published in book form under the title The Ameri- 
can Story, which has been distributed as a dividend book by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club and the Literary Guild. 

Entries in the Lincoln essay contest must be postmarked not 
later than September 1, 1959. Announcement of the winners will 


be made on or before February 12, 1960. 


Library Week Banquet Honors Lincoln Authors 


More than thirty authors who have written about Abraham 


Lincoln within the past five years were guests at a banquet held 
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in Springfield on April 17 as a part of the observance of National 
Library Week in Illinois. 

Principal speaker for the event was David C. Mearns, head of 
the manuscripts division of the Library of Congress and author of 
The Lincoln Papers (1948), Lincoln and the Image of America 
(1953) and numerous other works. The subject of his talk was 
“Lincoln’s Reading.” 

In his other role as State Librarian, Secretary of State Charles F. 
Carpentier had invited nearly one hundred fifty Lincoln authors 
to attend. The guest list was compiled from book and pamphlet 
catalogs and from a canvass of historical magazines as well as those 
of general interest. While most of the author-guests were from 
Illinois, there were several from New York and Rhode Island. 


Before the main address Toastmaster Ralph G. Newman, senior 


vice-president of the Illinois State Historical Society and himself 


a Lincoln author, introduced each of the writers and told some- 
thing of his or her work. These honored guests were: James N. 
Adams, Springfield; David A. Anderson, East Lansing, Michigan; 
Bernadine Bailey, Chicago; Maynard J. Brichford, Springfield; 
Clarence A. Brown, Milwaukee; C. C. Burford, Urbana; Charles 
H. Coleman, Charleston; Raymond N. Dooley, Lincoln; John J. 
Duff, New York; Ernest E. East, Springfield; Harold W. Gammans, 
Newport, Rhode Island; Joseph George, Jr., Bristol, Rhode Island; 
Carolina T. Harnsberger, Winnetka; Carl Haverlin, New York; 
James T. Hickey, Elkhart, Illinois; Carl G. Hodges, Hallie H. Holt, 
William J. Hosking, and King V. Hostick, all of Springfield; Mrs. 
Dorothy Kunhardt, Morristown, New Jersey; Otto R. Kyle, De- 
catur; Mrs. Maude Lanham, Springfield; F. DeWolf Miller, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee; Mrs. Adele G. Nathan, New York; Reed M. 
Perkins, Springfield; Mrs. Marion D. Pratt, Springfield; Lucy 
Lucile Tasher, Normal; Wayne C. Townley, Bloomington; C. E. 
Van Norman, Galesburg; Louis A. Warren, Fort Wayne, Indiana; 


and Bruce E. Wheeler, Springfield. 





Recent Acquisitions 


Of the Historical Library 





Seldom is the designation “family 
papers” more descriptive than in 
the case of the King Family Pa- 
pers recently received at the His- 
torical Library on deposit from 
Mr. Philip D. Sang of River For- 
est. Some seventeen members of 
this Morgan County family are 
represented by the nearly 2,600 
items ranging in dates from 1798 
to 1927. Readers of this Journal 
will be familiar with one part of 
the collection, which was edited 
by Walter B. Hendrickson and 
published as “The Happy Soldier: 
The Mexican War Letters of John 
Nevin King,” in the Spring and 
Summer numbers of 1953. 

David King, patriarch of the 
clan, is represented by more than 
400 items, mostly business corre- 
spondence (1810-1871) datelined 
Ireland, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and, finally, Meredosia, 
Illinois. Of David’s eight sons 
who lived to maturity, the above- 
mentioned John was the most pro- 
lific writer, as well as the most 
His letters re- 
porting an overland journey to 


widely traveled. 


California in 1850 are vivid and 
frank 
of physical hardships, this veteran 


Never quick to complain 


nevertheless had to conclude, in 
a letter from the coast to a brother, 
that “no person who has crossed 
the plains could ever (if possessed 
of any feeling) advise any person 
to attempt it. Banish from your 
cranium all such ideas unless you 
could come by sea.” John’s many 
letters from the Pacific Northwest 
in the years 1857 to 1868 are also 
of considerable interest as docu- 
ments of the boundary surveys in 
that region. A fine series of stu- 
dent letters from John at Bethany 
College, in Virginia, 1841-1843, 
and from brother Thomas Clark 
King at College, 
1858, are also included. Another 


Illinois 1854- 
brother, David, Jr., wrote of life 
at Cairo in the opening days of 
the Civil War, and later (1878- 
1880) of his missionary work in 
the Indian Territory. 

Reflecting its interest in recent 
economic and social issues is the 
Historical Library’s acquisition of 
a group of some sixty books and 
pamphlets on American labor his- 
tory. Included are memoirs, con- 


temporary tracts and_ scholarly 
studies that will add new useful- 
ness to associated material in the 


Library’s labor collections. 





Book Reviews 





THE LAST DAYS OF LINCOLN: 
Hill and Wang: New York, 1959. Pp. 152. 


By Mark Van Doren. 
$3.75-) 


Of the six scenes which comprise 
this play, the first and last are set 
in “William Petersen’s house, 
across the street from Ford’s The- 
atre, a few minutes after seven 
o'clock on the morning of April 
15, 1865.” 
President lies dying and, finally, 


They provide, as the 


dead in an adjoining room, a sort 
of Greek Chorus of enveloping 
commentary on the man and the 
event which marked a climax mo- 
The 


four scenes which lie between are 


ment in American history. 


flashbacks, set respectively in the 
“President’s Office, the White 
House, March 23, 1865,” “Grant’s 
Headquarters, City Point, Vir- 
ginia, March 25th,” “Jefferson 
Davis’s Office, the White House, 
Richmond,” and the President’s 
Office, “the Same as Scene Two. 
Morning, April roth.” In all four 
of these scenes the dramatic ten- 
sion is built through discussion of 
surrender terms for the South — 
should they be harsh or generous; 
what kind 
of Union may be restored between 
North and South? 
lies chiefly between Lincoln and 


and the question is: 
The conflict 


those who oppose his policy of 
generosity in victory (Stanton, 


Sumner, Wade and Chandler) or 


A PLAY IN SIX SCENES 


refuse in defeat his proffer of re- 
stored friendship (Duff Green: 
“And the South, sir, 
with a minor 


will never 
cease to hate you’’), 
subconflict between Lincoln and 
his wife, whose jealousy cannot 
tolerate her husband’s slightest ap- 
preciation of attention from an- 
that 


appreciation is grounded in the 


other woman, even when 
most forgivable of male egotisms, 
a liking for compliments on his 
appearance. 

Thus, the play is simple to the 
extreme in its dramatic elements, 
but within this simple context a 
profoundly affective drama is en- 
gendered, and the personality of 
Van Doren’s Lincoln is_ vividly 
projected according to the “iron 
and velvet” metaphor which Carl 
Sandburg so aptly has coined to 
describe the mystery of Lincoln’s 
character. 
that the 
a historical journal 


If one may assume 
readers of 
are interested in literary quality 
and achievement as well as in ac- 
curacy of historical interpretation, 
then the first thing to be said of 
this play is that it belongs in the 
first rank of literary works about 
Lincoln, of whatever genre. As 
a play it is, over-all, certainly bet- 
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ter than the best of the older plays 
which stand up at all under com- 
parison with it: Robert Sher- 
wood’s Abe Illinois 
(1939) and John Drinkwater’s 
Abraham Lincoln: A Play (1919). 


There are no false notes, either in 


Lincoln in 


Lincoln or in the minor historical 
characters — Joshua Speed, General 
Grant, Admiral Porter, John Hay, 
Duff Green, David Davis, Charles 
Sumner, Mrs. Lincoln and Mrs. 
some of the 


Grant, to mention 


principal ones such as jar the 
ear of Lincoln or Civil War aficio- 
nados in many scenes and speeches 
of Sherwood’s work, because of 
Sherwood’s lack of prolonged and 
intimate study of the historical 
persons whom he attempted to 
project, and likewise in many 
Drink- 


water’s work for the same reason, 


scenes and speeches of 


and for the additional one that 
Drinkwater lacked an American 
ear. Drinkwater was best when 
he stuck closest to Lincoln’s own 
The 


same can be said to some extent 


historically recorded words. 


of Sherwood also, and of Norman 
Corwin, whose current, very ef- 
fective, The Rivalry is a kind of 
tour de force of adaptation and 
paraphrase of the words of Lin- 
coln as recorded throughout his 
life, concentrated in the period of 
But 


effective as Corwin’s documentary 


the debates with Douglas. 


technique is, it lacks the true crea- 
Mark 


Van Doren to distill the essence 


tive touch which enables 


from the record and to project not 
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only Lincoln but other characters 
as well, in a composite scene which 
is at once original and true to the 
record. Although this is the out- 
standing achievement of the en- 
tire play, it was most remarkable 
to this reviewer in Scene Three, 
in which the not by any means 
explicit historical record of what 
took place between Lincoln and 
Grant at City Point is recreated 
with a restrained humor and im- 
aginative finesse which the his- 
torian can admire no less than the 
literary craftsman. 

Since this is the first really suc- 
cessful poetic play about Lincoln, 
something must be said about both 
the verse and the poetry in it. 
Drinkwater also employed verse to 
some extent, of course, and even 
essential 


achieved an poetry 


throughout his play. One must 
not detract from what has always 
seemed to this reviewer the out- 
standing quality of Drinkwater’s 
play, whatever its other faults, in 
comparing it with Van Doren’s. 
Both Drinkwater and Van Doren 
appreciate to the full the funda- 
mentally poetic quality not only 
in the personality of Lincoln but 
also in the epic events in our na- 
tion’s history which Lincoln mold- 
ed and was molded by. But Drink- 
water was less successful in finding 


the necessary verbal means of ex- 


pressing this poetic quality. What 


Edmund Wilson has remarked as 
the poetry that Lincoln put into 
his life, as differentiated from 
what he put into his speeches and 





writings, is comprehended by both 
Drinkwater and Van Doren, but 
the poetry that Lincoln put into 
his own words is something else 
again. Drinkwater quite literally 
adapts some of the best passages 
in Lincoln’s writings to his own 
use, with good effect, but when 
he cannot, or at least does not, so 
adapt, and relies upon his own cre- 
ative powers, he flounders badly. 
Van Doren’s method is an adroit 
dodge of the perhaps insurmount- 
able difficulty of having the best 
of Lincoln’s own expression clash 
with, or reduce the impact of, his 
own. Lincoln is the only char- 
acter in Van Doren’s play whose 
lines are in prose, while the others 
But this is 
not all; even the prose which Lin- 


speak in blank verse. 


coln speaks completely avoids the 
use of any of the well-known and 
memorable passages in which Lin- 
coln fixed forever the issues, and 
the idea, and emotions of his era 
in a_ poetic Lincolnian mold. 
About the only use he makes of 
words Lincoln is recorded as hav- 


ing said is in brief snatches and 


pithy metaphors, such as when 


Lincoln says to Grant at City 
Point, “I seem to remember some 
talk of your holding one hind leg 
of the enemy — this leg, the Vir- 
ginia leg — while Sherman skinned 
the other’; or when Lincoln re- 
calls for Duff Green in Richmond 
his impression of Alexander Ste- 
phens at the Hampton Roads con- 
ference, “I remember saying I had 
such a little nubbin 


never seen 
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come out of so much shuck.”’ Even 
this little device of having Lincoln 
quote himself might better have 
been avoided, for to the Lincoln 
specialist, if not to the general 
reader, it stands out, with repeti- 
tion, as a bit obvious at times. 

It is an ironical truth that Van 
Doren’s success grows from scene 
to scene largely by avoiding that 
aspect of Lincoln which is most 
widely known to the literate audi- 
ence. Perhaps the device succeeds 
the 
which can be assumed in common 


because this is one aspect 
between author and audience, but 
the the 


Drinkwater tries to project 


it also marks limits of 
play. 
both the private man and the pub- 
lic figure and measurably fails. 
Van Doren largely leaves out, but 
assumes, the public figure, and 
succeeds. Perhaps it is perverse to 
quarrel with success, but when a 
writer takes Lincoln for his subject 
he may expect his reader to want 
more than he gives. 

The poetry of Van Doren’s play 
will not be quoted in after years 
as Lincoln himself liked to quote 
Shakespeare, for the simple reason 
that neither the blank verse spoken 
by other characters, nor the infor- 
mal prose spoken by Lincoln, ever 
flames. There is penetration and 
understanding and there is emo- 
tion, but there is little daring. For 
the 


reviewer refers the reader to an- 


what is meant by “daring,” 


other new poetic play about Lin- 
coln, Gil Orlovitz’s Gray: A Play 
in Thirty-Nine Scenes Based in 
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Part on Some of the Events in the 
Life of Abraham Lincoln, which 
appeared in the Winter, 1958- 
1959 issue of The Literary Review 
(Vol. 2, No. 2). Gray does not 
succeed as The Last Days of Lin- 
coln does; perhaps it was not 
meant to succeed, and may even 
have been expected by its author 
to fail, but it flames occasionally 


HISTORIAN S HANDBOOK: 


WRITING OF HISTORY 

By Wood Gray and Others. 

Pp. vi, 58. $1.00. 
“Many books discuss historical 
methodology. A considerable num- 
ber of them are cited in the foot- 
notes of the pages that follow. 
Among such works this Hand- 
book is unique in the degree to 
which it is both comprehensive 
and concise. Its purpose is to 


introduce the college freshman 
and general reader to the nature 
of history, with suggestions as to 
how he may study it effectively; to 
guide the advanced student 
through the 


term paper or thesis; and to offer 


preparation of a 


the practicing historian a conven- 
ient reference manual.” 

This is the author’s answer to 
the 
buyer will ask: 


every prospective 
“Can I get the 


question 


essentials here for a dollar, or 
should I spend a little more and 
get, say, Kent, Hockett or Barzun 
and Graff?” The answer this re- 


viewer would suggest is that this 
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(Houghton Mifflin Co.: 


with a quality of imagination not 
previously applied to Lincoln or 
to the epoch of the Civil War, and 
every Civil War addict or Lin- 
colnist should read it for a new 
experience. 

There is still room for a great 


play to match the man and the 


epoch. Roy P. Bas.Ler 


Library of Congress 


A KEY TO THE STUDY AND 
Boston, 1959. 


is a good dollar’s worth, but it 
is not as comprehensive as claimed. 
It has something for everyone, 
but not enough for anyone. As an 
aid for teaching undergraduates, 
it may be the best choice; omis- 
sions can be filled in the classroom. 
But for the lone worker, or the 
writer for publication, it is inade- 
quate. In particular, it gives no 
consideration to printers’ require- 
ments where they differ from pro- 
fessors’ requirements. No printer, 
for example, likes to see anything 
single-spaced — neither footnote 
nor long quotation nor any other 
thing. One of the strong points 
of this work, on the other hand, 
is the author’s helpfulness in point- 
ing out where fuller discussions 
of many points may be found. 
In this sense, it is indeed a “key 
to the study and writing of his- 
tory.” 

Tuomas E, FELT 





BEN BUTLER: 
By Hans L. 
Pp. 365. $5.00.) 


Trefousse. 


The latest biography of Ben But- 
ler adds little to our understanding 
of the Massachusetts lawyer and 
mill owner whose colorful mili- 
tary and political exploits were 
1860 to 
1884. Four nineteenth-century 


headline material from 
works, including the subject’s own 
Butler's Book, give as clear a pic- 
the “Hero of New Or- 
leans” as do Robert S. Holzman’s 
Stormy Ben Butler (Macmillan, 
New York, 1954) 


Trefousse’s biography. 


ture of 


and Professor 


The present volume suffers from 
On pages 19, 
20 and 21, the author advances 
oversimplified reactions to child- 


a lack of analysis. 


hood environment as the reasons 
why Butler became a lifelong 
Anglophobe, a friend of labor and 
an opponent of the aristocracy. 
Butler’s evident success in law and 
real estate should receive more 
attention. The acquisition of a 
$140,000 fortune in thirteen years 
calls for an explanation. In de- 
voting nearly one-half of the book 
to Butler’s highly publicized war- 
time career, the author has neg- 
lected his more significant pre- 
war and Reconstruction activities. 
The extensive treatment of Major 
General Butler might have been 
excusable if the reader found a 
clear appraisal of his wartime mili- 
tary and administrative activities. 


While no major differences of 


Twayne Publishers: 
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THE SOUTH CALLED HIM BEAST! 


New York, 


1957: 


opinion exist concerning Tre- 
fousse’s story of Butler in Mary- 
land, Louisiana and Virginia, the 
author has not gone to the origi- 
nal military records to give a de- 
finitive statement of Butler’s suc- 
cesses and failures as a military 
man. 

The absence of analysis regard- 
Butler’s 
duplicated in the account of his 


ing military career is 


political life. In prewar politics, 
Butler sustained repeated defeats 
at the polls. Even during his post- 
war political shiftings, he lost 
elections as often as he won them. 
The author has not answered such 
Was 
Butler’s political career a hobby 


fundamental questions as 


financed by a private fortune? 
Did he use politics to build his 
private fortune? Was his lack of 
political success due to idealism 
or opportunism? The fuzziness 
in this biography may be due to 


the overabundance of source ma- 


terial. Two hundred seventy-seven 


boxes of Ben’s papers in the Li- 
brary of Congress, tons of docu- 
ments in the National Archives 
(which were not used by the au- 
thor), three doctoral dissertations, 
two theses and five previous biog- 
raphies have supplied the trees. 
Who will see the forest? 

Despite shallow interpretations, 
the biography has several strong 
points. The New Orleans epi- 
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sode is well done, and the over-all 
The 
author has frequently captured 
the color of “Bottle Ben,” the 
polemicist. His subtitle — “The 
South Called Him BEAST!” — 


dramatizes Butler’s controversial 


factual content is adequate. 


reputation. Color, controversy and 
a long career do not justify a bi- 


ography. The biographer must 


know his subject, his motivations, 
his activities and their effect. 
With historians again mounting 
a scholarly attack on the Radicals 
and Stalwarts of the Reconstruc- 
tion period, it is high time for 
someone to do a biography of Ben 
Butler the man. 

MAYNARD BRICH FORD 


Illinois State Library 


THUNDER AT HARPER'S FERRY 


By Allan Keller. (Prentice-Hall, Inc.: Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 


Pp. 282. $4.95.) 


The most dramatic episode lead- 
ing up to the Civil War was prob- 
ably John Brown’s raid on Har- 
pers Ferry (then Harper's Ferry) 
on the night of Sunday, October 
16, 1859. The story of how he 
and his “army” of eighteen follow- 
ers captured the United States 
arsenal and armory and held them 
until Tuesday morning was well 
recorded at the time and has been 
retold by half a dozen authors - 
several of them in very recent 
This story, of course, in- 
Old 
Marines under 


years. 


cludes John’s capture by 


twelve the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Colonel Rob- 
ert E. Lee, and his trial and exe- 
cution on December 2, in the Jef- 
ferson county seat, Charles Town, 
West Virginia (then Charlestown, 
Virginia 

Now that the center of the West 
Virginia town of Harpers Ferry 
and the surrounding Maryland 
Heights, and Loudon Heights, in 
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1958. 


Virginia, are in the process of be- 
ing turned into a national monu- 
ment, more books, and magazine 
and Sunday supplement articles 
can be expected on the subject. 
The present teller of the John 
Brown story has twenty-five years 
of New York newspaper writing 
experience behind him, and he 
handles the details of a complex 
action with skill. But his repor- 
torial excellence suffers under the 
handicap of an editorial bias. It 
is so pronounced that it almost 
seems that he must have been in- 
fluenced by watching too many 
TV westerns where the good guys 
(John and his band) are good 
through and through. He 
scribes Old John as a “bearded 


de- 


patriarch” (page 7), “kind and 
16), 
thoughtfully polite” 


gentle” (page “calm and 


(page 65), 
“cool and fearless” (page 150), 
with a “granite-like composure” 


(page 213). Prior to his appear- 





ance at Harpers Ferry, Old John’s 
principal claim to fame occurred 
when he directed the cold-blooded 
hacking to death of five men near 
the Pottawatomie River in Kansas 
on a May night in 1856. Why the 
author omits this episode from the 


biographical sketch near the be- 
ginning of the book is difficult to 
understand. He does bring it in 
on page 184, so perhaps it has 
something to do with the TV 
game: the good guys must be 
entirely above suspicion — at least 
until they have been established 
as all good. 

On the 
guys (the Virginia citizenry, mili- 


the other hand, bad 
tia, lawyers, etc.) are not por- 
trayed as all bad. While the au- 
thor does commend certain actions 


of numerous individuals (among 
them Colonel Lee; Captain John 
Avis, the jailor; special prosecu- 
tor Andrew Hunter; Colonel Lew- 
is W. Washington, one of Brown’s 
prisoners; and Mayor T. C. Green 
of Charlestown), he considers the 
natives generally as “excited rus- 
tics.” 

These rustics would have had 
great difficulty, however, in iden- 
tifying their county seat from the 
author’s description. He says that 
the houses surrounded a “central 
square” (page 167), but there was 
no square and the town centered 
about the right-angle crossing of 
two streets, with the courthouse, 
market house and jail on three 
of the The 
sentence states that Jefferson 


four corners. next 
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County was a “busy section” with 
the 
mine is at least fifty miles away. 


“coal mines” when nearest 
And the farmers in an area due 
east of Macoupin County, Illinois, 
would have been surprised to 
learn that their “plantations 
grew tobacco and had hundreds of 
slaves who chopped cotton from 
spring to late summer.” It would 
have been a difficult trick, too, for 
the carpenters, after they had 
built Old John’s scaffold, to “look 
westward toward the Blue Ridge” 
when these mountains are to the 
southeast. This lack of a sense 
of direction is repeated on numer- 
ous occasions. 

The that 
Brown was a prisoner he could 


author says when 
“through the bars of his cell 

see fine carriages passing in the 
168 And 
then, when he was being taken to 
“the 
strained against their collars, and 


wide street” (page 


the — scaffold, big horses 
the vehicle lurched off down the 
this, 


the 


narrow street” (page 267. 


of course, must have been 
same street. 
that 


carried Old John on his two-way 


Incidentally, the wagon 
ride to the scaffold and back again 
is described as a “lumbering farm 
vehicle” (page 267 If the au- 
thor were interested, the present 
owner, Melvin T. Strider, Charles 
Town mortician, would have been 
glad to show it to him. He would 
have found it a comparatively 
light wagon with a paneled bed 
that would not have been a strain 
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on one small horse, much less on 
two “big animals.” 

These are a few of the inaccura- 
cies that will keep this from be- 
coming the definitive 
John Brown at Harpers Ferry. 
The book does have an adequate 


story of 


index and a signature of sixteen 


pages of pictures as illustrations. 
The one of the courthouse where 
the trial was held, however, was 
taken after it had been made into 
a two-story structure following 
the damage of the Civil War. At 
the time of the trial it was a one- 


FER. 


story building. 


THE KING CAN DO NO WRONG 


By William L. Reuter. 
62. $2.50.) 


This little volume, the title of 


which remains unexplained, pur- 


ports to “preserve a valuable inci- 


dent that affected American his- 
tory very much. It is written to 
dispel some doubts as to what ac- 
tually happened to the man who 
shot Lincoln.” The prom- 
ised enlightening is to come from 
the lips of Lieutenant Colonel 
Everton J. Conger, leader of the 
expedition which cornered Booth 


on the Garrett farm, whom a 
friend interviewed in 1916. Con- 
gers words. however, do not dis- 
pel any doubts as to what hap- 
pened to Booth because there are 
no doubts to dispel. And the only 
new material Conger brought 
forth was not evaluated by Reuter, 
who evidently was unaware of its 
significance. 

The Introduction to the volume 
suffices to disqualify it as a valid 
historical document. After giving 
his testimony following the trage- 
dy, Conger did not speak out un- 
til fifty-one years after the event; 
his story is told “mainly” in his 
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Pageant Press, Inc.: 


New York, 1958. Pp. 


own words, as recorded by a ste- 
nographer, who rewrote it in the 
third person; and if this were not 
enough to vitiate it, “the narrative 
contains additional descrip- 
tions concerning the times, events 
Yet no- 


where can one find an indication 


and places mentioned.” 


which part of the narrative is Con- 
ger’s and which Reuter’s. 

The same observation pertains 
to the many inaccuracies which 
are spread liberally throughout 
the volume. Lincoln did not “re- 
fuse official 
jaunts,” although he did not like 


protection in_ his 


it; but from 1862 on he accepted 
a cavalry escort, and later he was 
also accompanied by a city de- 
tective. On the evening of April 
14 Mrs. Lincoln would hardly 
have said, “We shall be late, it is 
now nine o'clock,” for the simple 
reason that it was eight o’clock 
when the Lincolns left the White 
House. We know this, 
the presidential party arrived in 


because 


the theater about half-past eight, 
after having stopped to pick up 





Major Rathbone (not Rathburn) 
and his fiancée. In the Petersen 
house Mrs. Lincoln and her son 
did not “wait in the room below,” 
because there was no such room 
in the house. Furthermore, while 
Booth was hiding on the Cox farm, 
his companion Herold was not 
“able to secure food from a few 
Both fugitives were 
Thomas A. 
and 


farmhouses.” 
fed exclusively by 
Jones, Cox’s half-brother, 
would not have dared make their 
presence known to others. 

The “valuable incident” which, 
so the author claims, ‘‘brought 
about at least in part” the cap- 
ture of Booth, is described in great 
detail, although its relevancy is 
not visible to the naked eye. A 
Negro, whom Conger had once 
liberated from a jail in Port Marl- 
borough, two years later reported 
that he had seen two men in a 
boat crossing the Potomac, and 
identified one of them from a 
photograph as Booth. How much 
reliance can be placed on_ his 
identification is questionable, and 
no proof is offered that his in- 
formation was used. Strangely 
enough, there is no mention in 
the entire volume of Lafayette C. 
Baker, who master-minded Con- 
gers pursuit of the assassin. 

The story proceeds in well-worn 
grooves to the point where Booth 
fell in with three Confederate 
soldiers, Jett, Bainbridge and Rug- 
gles. Reuter — or was it Conger? 
— calls Jett, a former officer, a 
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private, and spells Bainbridge’s 
Bainsborough. The ac- 
count then the official 
version without adding anything 
new, with one exception, but this 


name 
follows 


exception may throw some light 
on a disputed phase of the assas- 
sination imbroglio. A few years 
ago this reviewer published his 
conclusion that it was probably 
not Sergeant Corbett, 
who Booth.* If Conger’s 


recollections are to be trusted, they 


Conger, 
shot 


support this view. 

“Corbett stood before him [Con- 
> we read. “He turned 
avoid Corbett’s 


ger] 

to the wall to 
gaze.” Why should Conger have 
shied away from Corbett’s gaze, 
unless he was startled by a con- 
fession which he knew to be un- 
What follows strengthens 
this impression. He tells 
to Washington 


true? 
next 
about returning 
and reporting to Judge Advocate 
Holt, who ordered him to prepare 
Conger 

order, 


charges against Corbett. 
the 


whereupon it was repeated a week 


deliberately ignored 


later. Again he side-stepped it 
by declaring he had not fully un- 
Holt then 
gave him the order in writing, but, 


derstood its meaning. 


instead of complying, Conger ap- 


pealed to Stanton, who told him 


in a half-hearted way to obey it. 
“T won't ..’ Conger declared 
stubbornly. “If I have got to suf- 
fer for it, I have got to, that’s all.” 
the 


ordinarily imperious Secretary re- 


To this mutinous outburst 


* Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, Autumn, 1950. 
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He took the order 
away from Conger, and this was 


acted meekly. 


the last anyone ever heard about 
it. Yet, Conger’s open defiance of 
the highest authority in the War 
Department notwithstanding, he 
received $15,000 of a $25,000 re- 
ward, which had been offered for 
Booth’s apprehension, not for his 
death. These doings are a strong 
reminder of the sworn statement 
given by Lieutenant L. B. Baker, 
second in command of the pur- 
that 


suers: “I supposed 


SCHOOLCRAFT S EXPEDITION TO LAKE 
THE SOURCE 


Edited by Philip P. Mason. (Michigan State University Press: 


DISCOVERY OF 


Conger shot him [Booth]. 

Then the idea flashed on my mind 
that if he did, it had better not be 
known.” 

It is to be regretted that Reuter 
did not publish Conger’s story in 
its original form, but used stale 
material to blow it up into a book. 
As an interview it might have been 
a fairly interesting historical item, 
but as a book it will be a keen 
disappointment to the students of 
Lincoln’s assassination. 

Ortro EISENSCHIML 
Chicago 


ITASCA: THE 
OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


Fast 


Lansing, 1958. Pp. 390, bibliography, index. $7.50.) 


Henry Rowe Schoolcraft organ- 
ized and led an expedition in 1832 
which reached the true source of 
the Mississippi River, Lake Itasca, 
Minnesota. Two years later Har- 


per and Brothers published his 
Narrative, which, with appendices 
and Schoolcraft’s official report, 
was republished in 1855 as Sum- 
mary Narrative of an Exploratory 
Expedition to the Sources of the 


Mississippi River in 1820: Re- 
sumed and Completed by the Dis- 
covery of Its Origin in Itasca Lake 
in 1832. It is this volume that 
Dr. Mason and the Michigan 
State University Press have made 
available in a modern format. 
Dr. Mason proved himself to 
be a skillfully competent editor; 
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his notes and, particularly, his 
introduction are both interesting 
and informative. In addition to 
Schoolcraft’s work, letters written 
by others on the expedition — Dr. 
Douglass Houghton, the Rev. Mr. 
William T. 
tenant James Allen — are 


Boutwell and Lieu- 
ap- 
pended; the daily journals of all 
three are also included, and those 
of the Rev. Mr. Boutwell and Dr. 
Houghton are published here for 
the first time. Lieutenant Allen’s 
journal, which had appeared as 
a House Executive Document and 
also in the American State Papers, 
rivals Schoolcraft’s Narrative in 
its attention to detail and its ex- 
cellence of composition. 

book 


In summary, this is a 





which belongs in every library of 
American history. Schoolcraft was, 
as Dr. Mason says, “one of the 
most remarkable men of the nine- 
His books 
on exploration and travel in the 
Old Northwest were widely read 


teenth century. 


by his contemporaries and gave 
him an international reputation.” 
His Narrative, after one hundred 
twenty-five years, still holds the 


reader’s attention. This reviewer 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co.: 


By Mark Van Doren. 


Pp. 354- $5.75.) 

This is a delightfully written and 
beautifully reminiscent volume 
which the reader will enjoy, even 
though it is sometimes over- 
detailed and is interspersed with 
Van Doren’s mystical poetry. Al- 
though a friend and warm ad- 
mirer of Mark Van Doren’s, the 
reviewer is not able to appreciate 
this poetry as many others seem 
But that is neither here nor 


— Mark Van Doren has 


to do. 


there 


given us a pleasing volume of 


autobiography which is also a 
penetrating commentary upon late 
nineteenth- and early twentieth- 
century American life. 

Van Doren treats, especially, of 
four American scenes: his life on 
a farm near Hope, Illinois, where 
the five Van Doren brothers, Carl, 
Guy, Frank, Mark and Paul, were 
born: the University of Illinois 


in the early 1900's, where the 
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the 
authorities of the Michigan State 


would, however, suggest to 
University Press that it is an im- 
position on the reader to produce 
an excellent book of almost 400 
pages devoted to travel and ex- 
ploration, but to ignore — except 
on the endpapers — the maps nec- 
the terrain 
Surely 
proper maps could have been pro- 


C.C.W. 


essary to understand 


the explorers traversed. 


vided. 


MARK VAN DOREN 


New York, 1958. 


brothers all became students; New 
York City and its Columbia Uni- 
versity; and, finally, the lovely 
northwestern 
the 


Cornwall area of 


Connecticut, where two of 
brothers, Carl and Mark, estab- 
lished their homes. 

You will like the chapter en- 
titled, simply, “Hope, 1894-1900.” 
Hope was, and is, a hamlet on 
Illinois Route 49, in western Ver- 
milion County, where the father 
of the Van Doren boys practiced 
medicine. A physician of the 
“eclectic” school — different from 
the allopathic and homeopathic, 
in those years of sharply divided 
and sometimes bitterly antagonis- 
tic schools of medical practice — 
Dr. Van Doren drove day and 
night with a stout team of horses, 
or rode horseback if the mud was 
too deep for buggies, to visit his 
many patients. Since the doctor 
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was also a farmer and _ sheep- 
feeder, the family home was on a 
farm within sight of the village 
of Hope. 

Those were years of quiet life 
on the farm. There was little 
traffic on the highways — if we 
can call them highways — and 
horses were not only a means of 


transportation but were also fami- 


ly friends, each with his own name 
and his own place, or “stall,” in 
the barn, where there were also 
ponies, cats and dogs. It was here 
that Van Doren acquired a love 
for animals which he never out- 
erew. 

In 1900, when Mark was six 
years old, the family moved to 
nearby Urbana because of its edu- 
cational advantages. Even though 
it was the home of the state uni- 
versity, Urbana was a typical 
country town, with its horse-drawn 
vehicles and electric street cars. 
The interurban railroad which 
later ran to Decatur and Danville 
was opened in 1903. Mark rode 
this old-time interurban. Urbana 
also had its excellent Twin City 
Chautauqua, which Mark served 
two summers as “assistant secre- 
tary.” 

At the University of Illinois, 
which even then was considered 
“too large” with only 3,000 stu- 
dents, Carl and Mark Van Doren 
came under the influence of Stu- 
art Pratt Sherman, one of the 
University’s great scholars of Eng- 
lish literature. “He was the finest 
teacher I was ever to know,” Van 
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Doren recalls. “His mind was rich 
and he was always discovering 
new depths in his own understand- 
ing.” 

After graduating from the Uni- 
versity, both Carl and Mark went 
on to New York for further study 
at Columbia University, where 
both became teachers, and began 
to write. Carl was the first to 
establish a reputation as an author, 
but Mark was not far behind in 
winning public acclaim. Carl was 
awarded a 1938 Pulitzer Prize for 
his biography of Franklin, and 
Mark received the same award the 
following year for his Collected 
Poems. 

Even a brief review of the Mark 
Van Doren Autobiography cannot 
be complete without mention of 
Mark’s older 


zoomed to fame on a TV quiz 


son Charles, who 
program in the winter of 1956- 
1957- 

Of this event, his father writes, 
“He answered endless questions 
and made (for a teacher) fantas- 
tic sums of money. The notable 
thing was that approximately 
thirty million listeners fell in love 
with him. Nuns in convents 
prayed for him. Little girls and 
United States Senators competed 
to see which of them could praise 
him more. Teachers wrote to him 
to thank him for making the in- 
tellect respectable again. My rela- 
tives and many old friends — un- 
heard of as many as fifty years — 
wrote to me about our tall, mod- 


est son.” 





Say what one will about the 
plight of the scholar, his life has 
many advantages, and Mark Van 
Doren has made full use of them. 


HISTOIRE DE LA 


ANNEES DE TRANSITION 


By Marcel Giraud. 


1958. Pp. 209. goo fr. 


In 1953 Marcel Giraud, profes- 
sor of North American history at 
the Collége de France, published 
first what 


in Paris the part of 


promises to be the definitive his- 


tory of French activities in the 
Mississippi Valley. Volume I of 
his Histoire de la Louisiane Fran- 
caise (Le Régne de Louis XIV, 
1698-1715) opened with a sum- 
mary of French explorations of 
the late seventeenth century; from 
this the author moved to his pri- 
mary concern, the peopling and 
The 
first major act was the establish- 
ment of Biloxi on the Gulf coast 


development of Louisiana. 


in 1699 by the Canadian officer 
Le Moyne d’Iberville. More than 
350 close-packed pages carried the 
story forward to the 
Louis XIV, through all the com- 
plexities of its political, commer- 


death of 


cial, agricultural, financial and re- 
With the 
almost untapped wealth of the 


ligious involvements. 


French archives at his command, 
Professor Giraud wrote authorita- 
tively. His work was admirably 
documented ; his bibliography was 
extensive and comprehensive. Of 


LOUISIANE 


Les Presses Universitaires de 
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Consequently, his autobiography 
is a gratifying story of a rich life. 
C. C. BurForp 

Urbana 


FRANCAISE. TOME Il. 


France: Paris, 


special interest to Illinois readers, 
of course, were the passages on 
the founding of Cahokia (1699) 
and Kaskaskia (1703 

This volume was not M. Gir- 
aud’s first to claim the attention 
of students of Mississippi Valley 
1945 the Institut 
d’Ethnologie in Paris published 
his Le Métis Canadien, son Réle 
dans Vhistoire des provinces de 


history. In 


Ouest. This monograph of 1,296 
large pages is the final word on 
that race of halfbloods who were 
neither French nor Indian but a 
new people, as every student of 
fur trade history, every reader of 
western and northern travel and 
exploration, has long known. M. 
Giraud has traced their origin 
and shown their significance in 
the history of western Canada and 
of the Upper Mississippi and the 
Missouri rivers. 
Now, in Années de Transition, 
the second volume of his Histoire 
de la Loutsiane Francaise, Pro- 
fessor Giraud continues his study 
of the French in the Mississippi 
the 


close of the Crozat régime to 1717, 


Valley from 1715 through 
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a brief period indeed but one that 
has required 200 pages for an ade- 
quate presentation. There have 
been no exciting events to record, 
but there has been much to in- 
vestigate. In the history of the 
colony the period is one of mark- 
ing time with better things to 
come. The Crozat monopoly is 
failing; the Company of the West 
Financial 
difficulties are great, discourage- 
many. Increased interest 
by the Council of the Marine, 


is not yet established. 
ments 


partly influenced by the concern 
of men of science and heads of 
government, brings attention to 
the problem of peopling the coun- 
try. Efforts are made to encour- 
age emigration. The population 
almost doubles, to reach perhaps 
550 in 1717. People of various 
classes go out: transported false 
coiners, if married, are permitted 
to carry their families with them; 
L’ Hopital, 


labor, 


girls are sent from 


workmen go as contract 


A SELECTIVE 


HISTORY 


By Albert Harry Greenly. 
1958. 


Pp. 165. $25.00.) 


The potential owner and user of 
a bibliography that describes i 


self as selective has a right to 
know what the canons of selec- 
tion were and the qualifications 


of the person who made those se- 
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PAMPHLETS AND BROADSIDES RELATING 


The Stinehour Press: 


enterprisers seeking fortune join 
the Canadians and French who 
The 


are not sur- 


had opened the country. 


cultural level, we 


prised to read, is low. Many are 
illiterate; no religious group has 
yet shown interest in the colony or 
Luxuries are few 
Dangers beset 


in education. 
except in clothes. 
Louisiana from the Spanish to the 
west and from the British to the 
east. In all this the Illinois coun- 
try plays small part, for its settle- 
ments are few and very small, but 
the author has duly noted what 
was happening there and has fit- 
ted it into his larger picture. 

M. Giraud, then, has given us 
another volume ably managed, 
pleasingly written, full of meat 
and as definitive as a work of his- 
tory can ever hope to be. In his 


next we can look forward not 
merely to the founding of New 
Orleans but also to the building 
of Fort de Chartres. 

Joun Francis McDERMotTT 


Washington University 


IMPORTANT BOOKS, 
TO MICHIGAN 


OF 


Ludenburg, Vt., 


lections. In the present case, the 
answer to the first part of the 
question is to be found in the fifth 
word of the title, “important.” 
Or to be more precise, the books 


that Mr. Greenly deemed impor- 





His name is a weighty one 
among the book collectors and 
bibliographers of the Old North- 
west. His studies have included 
works on Julia A. Moore — the 
“Sweet Singer of Michigan,” Fa- 
ther Hennepin, Baron Lahontan, 
and on the press of Father Richard 


tant. 


in Detroit. Drawing on his own 
vast experience and using his own 
judgement, he has given us, in 124 
entries, the “Best Books” of Michi- 
gan history. In doing so, he has 
chosen a bibliographical method 
that may raise the eyebrows of 
the professionals seeking to es- 
tablish a purity of form and con- 
tent in bibliographical method, 
but he has created, as Howard 
Peckham describes it in the Intro- 
duction, “a rarity among  bibli- 
ographies: it can be read.” 
With but one or two exceptions, 
all books are elaborately described 
in the formal manner with line 
endings and full collations by both 
signature and pages. Variant states 
The 


holdings of thirty-one libraries and 


are noted in great detail. 


collectors are recorded for all but 
the The 
descriptions are confined to the 


most common. books. 
first editions only, although trans- 
lations and scholarly editions are 
sometimes mentioned in the notes. 
The distinctive feature, however, 
is what might be called the “‘nar- 
rative notes.” These are descrip- 
tive accounts of most of the books 
listed in the bibliography. The ac- 
counts book 


but on occasion include a synopsis 


vary from to book, 
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of the contents, the conditions 
under which the book was written 
and published, the relation of the 
succeeding to the preceding entry, 
notes on the author and references 
to further works on the subject. 
The arrangement is roughly 
chronological, beginning with 
Champlain’s Des Sauvages of 1604 
and ending with Allan Nevins’ 
Ford of 1954, a span of 350 years. 

Mr. Greenly has not broken 
his arrangement down into formal 


groupings, but they cover the fol- 


lowing general areas: the explora- 
tion and discovery of New France, 
the French and Indian War, the 
English occupation and Pontiac’s 
War, Indian captivities, the begin- 
ning of the Michigan Territory, 
the War of 1812, Lewis Cass and 
nineteenth-century exploration 
and _ travels, and the 
Toledo War, the early local his- 


statehood 


tories and, finally, the books that 
first tell of the nineteenth-century 
growth of the state. The last item 
includes titles on such subjects as 
railroads, mineral deposits, lum- 
ber and the automobile industry. 

Because this constitutes a per- 
sonal selection, ‘additions to 
Greenly” could easily become a 
fascinating indoor sport, and this 
reviewer would like to suggest one 
title he would have liked to have 
seen included. It seems to me that 
the Jesuit Relations ought to be 
present. True, the problem of 
describing the more than forty 
different volumes and their vari- 


ants would not have been feasible 
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in the present work, but it would 


have been possible to describe the 
first one, give a brief account of 
the series, and then refer the read- 
er either to the Thwaites edition 
or to the catalogue of the James F. 
Bell collection at the University 
of Minnesota. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, 
Mr. Greenly has succeeded ad- 
mirably in doing what he set out 
to do. 
are with the titles left out, not with 
124 


The quarrels one can find 
the ones put in. However, 
items are a goodly company. Ex- 
cept for one thing, this book could 
serve as a handsome catalogue 
of the best exhibition on Michi- 
gan ever mounted by a library. 
The one exception is the fact that 
no one library owns all the items. 
A tabulation of the locations of 
copies shows that the best collec- 
tion includes only half of them. 
The top four are the Detroit Pub- 
lic Library, with its Burton Col- 
lection, 61; Yale, 61; the Library 
of Congress, 54; and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, with the William 
Michi- 
gan can take pride in the fact 
that it 


L. Clements Library, 50. 


has two collections that 


A VOICE IN 
DANIEL 


THE WILDERNESS: 
BOONE OF METHODISM 


outstrip many older and more fa- 
mous libraries. In both cases, 
however, Michigan should know 
that this pre-eminence is due in 
large measure to the devotion and 
skill of two private collectors, 
Clarence M. Burton and William 
L. Clements, and to the librarians 
who succeeded to the responsibil- 
ity for the continued growth of 
the collections. It would be in- 
teresting to know whether any 
other state in the Old Northwest, 
if called upon to compile a list 
like this, could produce two of 
the top four collections. 
Inasmuch as this is a personal 
and selective bibliography, I 
would like to close with a_per- 
sonal and selective tabulation, giv- 
ing the location of copies of the 
twenty-two items printed before 
It goes as follows for the 
the John 


1801. 
leading six libraries: 
Carter Brown Library, Brown 
University, 19; the Henry E. 
Huntington Library, 17; the New- 
berry Library, 17; the New York 
Public Library, 16; Yale, 16; and 
the Library of Congress, 15. 
Tuomas R. ApaMs 
The John Carter Brown Library 
Brown University 


JESSE WALKER, THE 


By Almer Pennewell. (Published by the Author, 8256 North Ozanam 
Avenue, Niles, Illinois, no date. Pp. 192. $1.25.) 


little volume is a labor 


The author has spent 


This 
of love. 


many long hours of research in 
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digging out the movements of 
Jesse Walker, one of the impor- 


tant pioneers of early Illinois his- 





tory. Walker (1766-1835) came 
to Illinois a dozen years before 
the admission of the state to the 
Union. He was among the Ter- 
ritory’s first Methodist preachers. 
Walker found in Illinois a white 
population of less than 5,000, per- 
haps half of it French. 
Methodism and civilization gen- 
erally owed a great deal to Jesse 
Walker. He labored long and 
faithfully among both the whites 
and the Indians. One of the 
younger men who were brought 
into the ministry by him was 
Peter Cartwright. As the Rev. 
Mr. Pennewell comments, Cart- 
wright became better known be- 
cause of “better press agency,” 
but it is doubtful whether his in- 
fluence was much greater than 
Walker’s. Walker rode many miles 
through cold and heat, often hun- 
gry, to minister to the early pio- 
neers of the state. Like most other 
clergymen of his time he got little 
material reward for his efforts. 
This volume might be _ better 
called a chronicle than a_ biog- 


THOMAS WORTHINGTON, 
(Ohio 


By Alfred Byron Sears. 
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raphy or history. The reader has 
to wade through an extensive list- 
ing of the travels of Walker to 
glean an idea of the man. As a 
historian, this reviewer would like 
a littlke more of Walker in terms 
of his ideas. This may be an im- 
possible demand because preach- 
ers of Walker’s type did not write 
their sermons and left 
The author had 


few per- 


sonal records. 
to depend on the testimony of 
others and on the bare comments 
of church records. The historian 
would also like some documenta- 
tion which is almost entirely lack- 
ing. Likewise, an index would be 
helpful. It 
however, that the book was pri- 
vately published and the addition 


should be realized, 


of these things might have made 
the cost prohibitive. Jesse Walker 
deserves a biography. It is un- 


fortunate that some agency Can- 


not provide the funds so that such 
authors would not have to depend 


upon their own resources for pub- 
lication. 

Dona.p F. TINGLEY 

Eastern Illinois University 


FATHER OF OHIO STATEHOOD 


State University Press for the Ohio 


Historical Society: Columbus, 1958. Pp. xiii, 260. $5.50.) 


That an adequate biography of 
Worthington should not have been 
written before this late date is un- 
derstandable since the great bulk 
of his personal papers was kept 
in the family until 1949, but at 
the same time it is unfortunate. 


Here is one of the more edifying 
success stories of the Old North- 
west. Called the Father of Ohio 
Statehood for his work in repre- 
senting the territory's Republicans 
against the Federalists in the peri- 
od before 1803, he was almost 
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equally prominent as a defender 
of the new state in Washington 
(as senator, 1803-1807 and 1808- 
1814) and in the militia and the 
governorship during the War of 


1812. However much he loved 


politics, power and office, 


Worthington was never the pro- 
fessional politician. He maintained 
a large farm, a distillery, a rope- 
walk, meat-packing plant and or- 
chards, was active as a land specu- 
lator, banker and canal builder, 
and, withal, made a wide repu- 
tation as a negotiator with the 


For an orphan boy from 

Virginia, the Ohio Tammany 

leader had come a long way. 
Professor Sears has presented 


Indians. 


the story in some detail and with 
His work will 
Asa 


considerable care. 
be welcomed as a reference. 
biography, however, it will seldom 
be read through. Its lack of 
movement and wit, in combina- 
tion with the publisher’s unfor- 
tunate choice of small, closely set 
italics in printing the long quoted 
passages, make sustained atten- 
tion a real effort. 

Tuomas E. Fett 





News and Comment 





Two Days in Illinois’ Fleur-de-Lis Country 


French Illinois, where the history 
of the state began, was visited by 
the Illinois State Historical So- 
ciety for two days of touring and 
eating on Saturday and Sunday, 
May 9g and 10. 

An interesting program, perfect- 
ly planned and executed by the 
Randolph County Historical So- 
ciety, combined with near-ideal 
weather to lure a record-breaking 
attendance to several of the events. 
Headquarters was at the spacious 
American Legion Building on the 
edge of Chester, and the city ad- 
ministration and civic organiza- 
tions co-operated to assure the 
success of the occasion. 

Following registration on Sat- 
urday morning, the first session 
was held in the dining hall of the 
Legion Building, where the tables 
were already set for the luncheon. 
In the lobby of the building were 
an exhibit of some of the early 
records of the county and a dis- 
play of the work of Roscoe Mis- 
selhorn, Sparta artist. There were 
about forty sketches in the collec- 
tion, and most of them were of 
scenes in either Randolph County 
or southern Illinois — many of 
which would be seen during the 
next two days’ tours. 


Marvin H. Lyon, Jr., of Moline, 


president of the State Historical 
Society, presided at the meeting 
and introduced Mayor Dietz Hel- 
mers of Chester and Mrs. Willard 
J. Spurgeon, president of the Ran- 
dolph County Historical Society, 
of whom extended a wel- 
Past presi- 


both 
come to the visitors. 
dents of the State Society were 
also introduced, those present be- 
ing Ralph E. Francis of Kankakee, 
John W. Allen of Carbondale, 
Philip L. Keister of 
Alexander Summers of Mattoon 
and Ernest E. East of Springfield. 

Louis E. Aaron of Harrisburg 


Freeport, 


then gave a brief history of the 
area to be visited on the afternoon 
tour. In his talk he described the 
customs, clothing, houses and life 
in general of the earliest French 
and related a number of 
their 


settlers, 
incidents associated with 
folklore. 

The morning’s second speaker 


Melvin 
anthropology for the Illinois State 


was Fowler, curator of 


Museum. For the past six sea- 
sons he has directed the anthro- 
pological diggings at the Modoc 
Rock Shelter, about fifteen miles 
up the Mississippi from Chester. 
His talk was illustrated with color 
slides of scenes at the site and of 
artifacts uncovered there. These 
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diggings, he said, revealed that 
the “shelter” had been used for 
human habitation as long ago as 
8000 b.c., making it the earliest 
inhabited area in North 
America. He added that the lo- 
cation had been occupied steadily 
until and after that 
had been used as a camp site by 
Following this talk 


known 


2000 B.C. 
roving tribes. 
Chester 
served a 


American Legion 


dinner-size 


the 
Auxiliary 
luncheon to the 180 guests present. 

The caravan, 
consisting of five buses and eight 
cars, left the Legion Building at 
1:00 P.M., took a route leading 


afternoon tour 


through town and across the city- 
owned bridge, through the village 
of St. Mary’s to the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception, near the 
middle of Kaskaskia Island. There 
the tourists filed into the church 
to hear the Rev. Carl Pimeskern 
give a. brief history of his parish, 
which was the first established in 
In 1894 


moved 


the Mississippi Valley. 
the present church 
“brick by brick 
stone” from its original site in the 
Kaskaskia five miles 
Along with it came 


was 
and stone by 
old town of 
to the north. 
the baptismal font, several paint- 
ings of the Stations of the Cross 
the 
The once-large par- 


and other furnishings from 
first church. 
ish has now dwindled to about 
forty-five families, Father Pimes- 
kern reported. 

Adjoining the church grounds 
to the south is a small brick build- 


ing housing the original Kaskaskia 
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church bell, which is maintained 
as a state shrine. This bell, called 
the “Liberty Bell of the West,” 
was cast in France in 1741 and 
was given to the parish by King 
Louis XV. As the visitors filed 
through the building, every tenth 
or twelfth person had to try the 
clapper to see if it worked — it 
did. 

From the church the caravan 
retraced its route to the main high- 
way and proceeded north to Ste. 
Genevieve, Missouri. The streets 


there are too narrow for a bus 
tour, and since the sites to be visit- 
ed are within walking distance, the 
tour members disembarked at Du 
Bourg Place in front of the Church 
Most of the 


group visited the church to see 


of Ste. Genevieve. 


its beautiful stained glass win- 
dows and seven hand-carved mar- 
ble altars. Then they started walk- 
ing tours of the old French town: 
they visited the first brick build- 
ing west of the Mississippi (now 
a tavern and restaurant) , the Jean 
Baptiste Vallé House (built in 
1782 and known as the “State- 
house’), the Indian Trading Post, 
the Green Tree Tavern, the mu- 
seum and library and other his- 
toric sites, assembling at the Bol- 
duc House where tea was served 
by members of the Woman’s Club 
of Ste. 
which is considered an excellent 


Genevieve. This house, 


example of Creole construction, 
was built about 1770 by Louis 
Bolduc, pioneer trader and miner. 
It has recently been restored to 





its original appearance by the Na- 
tional Society of Colonial Dames 
of America in the State of Mis- 
The gardens of Bolduc 
House are being replanted with 
the flowers, fruits and vegetables 
In the 
houses 


souri. 


of the eighteenth century. 
gardens of surrounding 
were many more flowers than were 
in bloom in towns farther north 
in Illinois — some of them being 
peonies, Oriental poppies, roses, 
day lilies, spirea, rose of Sharon 
After the tea the buses 
the Chester 
in about forty minutes, arriving 


and irises. 
returned crowd to 
shortly after 5 P.M. 
Thundershowers began at about 
6 p.m. and 
tently throughout the night but 


continued intermit- 
did not interfere with the Society’s 
evening program which was held 
in the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
building. Preceding the banquet 
there was a social hour, featuring 
the serving of a great variety of 
hors d’oeuvres. 

After the 210 guests had had 
a dinner of southern fried chick- 
en, John W. Allen gave a brief 
historv of the New Year’s Eve cus- 
tom oi the singing of “La Gui- 
Année,” which he said had been 
practiced uninterruptedly at Prai- 
rie du Rocher for 237 years. The 
purpose of his talk was to supply 
background material for a part 
of the next day’s tour. 


The speaker of the evening was 
Mlle. Jacqueline Bertrand, dep- 
uty consul general of France at 


Chicago. Her forty-five minute 
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paper traced the course of French 
exploration and colonization in 
the Mississippi Valley and the as- 
sociation of that region with Can- 
ada and New Orleans. Franco- 
American relations were brought 
up to date with this paragraph: 


Today another danger is threaten- 
ing the world and, for the same rea- 
sons that inspired Washington and 
United 


themselves 


Lafayette, once more the 
States find 
side by side so as to resist interna- 
communism. This 
association is called the North At- 
lantic Pact, but the spirit that in- 


and France 


tional defensive 


spires our two governments is exactly 
the same that drove the forces of the 
United States and France at York- 
1781, at Saint-Mihiel in 
1918, on the beaches of Provence and 


towrt in 


on the banks of the Rhine in 1944. 

She closed by saying: 

At a time when the democracies, 
the world over, are subjected to the 
attacks of a new despotism, I am 
fully confident that our two repub- 
lics, because they have been born 
together, because in following the 
same principles they have prospered 
together, have remained allies 
through the ages — I am fully confi- 
dent that once more and in the grave 
circumstances of the moment, thanks 
and to 
know how to 


to our determination our 


union, we shall pre- 
serve our freedoms and peace. 
Mlle. Bertrand’s talk was fol- 
lowed by a concert of early French 
the Southern 
University string ensemble, a quar- 


music by Illinois 


tet, and a choral society octet — 
four men and four women in colo- 
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nial costumes. Between numbers 
by the ensemble, the octet sang 
four chansons unaccompanied. 
The next morning the caval- 
cade of four buses and a dozen 
cars left the Chester Legion Hall 
at i0:10 A.M. and went north 
out of town past Evergreen Ceme- 
tery, with its monument to Shad- 
rach Bond, the state’s first gover- 
nor. The route then passed by 
the grave of Dr. George Fisher, 
physician-politician who was the 
county’s first sheriff, and by the 
Modoc diggings, where the tour- 
ists noted that present-day farm- 
ers still use the rock shelters — as 
storage places for farm machinery. 
The caravan passed through Prai- 
rie du Rocher and pulled up for 
its first stop at Fort de Chartres — 
where the Stars and Stripes were 
whipping in the breeze between 
the French Fleur-de-Lis and the 
British Union Jack. The Ran- 
dolph County 4-H Club’s prize- 
winning dancers were 
waiting when the group arrived 
and went through several routines 


square 


before the loudspeaker was turned 
over to Louis Aaron for a brief 
outline of the history of the fort — 
the halfway point between Que- 
bec and New Orleans. At 
time the fort’s stone buildings 


one 


spread over four acres inside an 


eighteen-foot stone wall. 

Fifteen or twenty minutes were 
allowed for a quick look through 
the fort before the tourists were 
back on their buses for the re- 
turn to Prairie du Rocher and a 


“Hunt Breakfast’ in the dining 
hall of St. Joseph’s School. In- 
cidentally, the menu consisted of 
fried ham, scrambled eggs, hot 
rolls, asparagus, grape jelly, whole 
canned peaches, sweet rolls and 
coffee. 

The group was welcomed to 
Prairie du Rocher by Mayor Wil- 
liam M. Shea — an Irishman in 
a predominantly French town — 
and the Society’s thanks were ex- 
pressed by Past President Alex- 
ander Summers. The Rev. Theo- 
dore Sieckmann, of St. Joseph’s 
Church, then gave a brief but en- 
tertaining history of his parish 
and the town. Among the un- 
usual features he cited were the 
fact that the school itself is owned 
by the Church but is 
tered by the public school board; 
the still has the 
from a grant of land made by 
King Louis XV; the parish regis- 
ters, still in existence, began in 


adminis- 


school income 


1721; the cemetery nearby has 
been in continuous use since 1722 
and has never been flooded: and 
a group of Indians settled at the 
town after the French had estab- 
lished it. He added that although 
the name of the town has since 
been shortened, its original name 
meant “beautiful prairie beneath 
the rock.” 

Father Sieckmann 
duced a group of La Gui-Année 


then intro- 


six men and three wom- 
One 


of the men also played a violin 


singers — 


en in costumes and masks. 


and another a guitar, and all of 





them accompanied the old French 
song with audible foot-tapping. 

By 1:30 p.M. the tourists were 
back on their buses and headed 
for Fort Kaskaskia, where they 
disembarked at the shelter house 
on the bluff overlooking the Mis- 
sissippi. From there they strolled 
back a quarter of a mile or more 
past Pierre Menard’s grave and 
Garrison Hill Cemetery and the 
trenches and hillocks that once 
were the ramparts of the fort. 
There they boarded the buses 
again. 

The last stop of the day was at 
the Pierre Menard Home, which 
the State Division of Parks and 
Memorials is in the process of re- 


storing. The 4-H square dancers 


directed by Florene McConachie 
had preceded the tour and were 
dancing on the lawn when the 


visitors arrived. Richard S. Hagen, 
a director of the State Society and 
historical consultant for the State 
Department of Conservation, act- 
ed as host for the department on 
this occasion. On being intro- 
duced to the group, he announced 
that French “high tea” would be 
served in the main hall of the 
Home and “low coffee” would be 
available on the back porch in 
front of the separate kitchen, 
where bread was being baked in 
the fireplace oven. There was a 
large supply of folding chairs 
available, and after inspecting the 
house, many of the visitors took 
their tea (or coffee) and sat out 
on the lawn and enjoyed the 
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breeze. The “low coffee” menu 
consisted of ham sandwiches made 
with homemade _ bread 
bread and sandwiches, 
corn bread with honey butter, and 
spiced coffee. The “high tea” was 
tea or punch, petits fours, deco- 
rated cookies and mints. As the 
day progressed, more tourists 
joined the group, and by evening 
“Boniface” Hagen estimated that 
more than five hundred had visit- 
ed the home of Illinois’ first lieu- 
tenant governor. 

The first bus left the Menard 
Home at 3:55 and the last at 
4:30; by 5 P.M. the last of the 
visitors had left the Chester Le- 
gion Hall, and the 1959 Spring 
Tour of the Historical Society 


or rye 
cheese 


was at an end. 
Sprinc Tour Notes: President 
Marvin H. Lyon, Jr., was called 
back to Moline Sunday morning 
by the death of Mrs. Lyon’s sis- 
ter, Mrs. Earl Sherrard, at St. 
Anthony’s Hospital, Rock Island. 
Mrs. Sherrard, who had been ill 
for several months, was the for- 
mer Henriette Clarke and a mem- 
ber of a pioneer Rock Island fam- 
ily. 

During the Saturday tour Mrs. 
Eugene C. Elliott of Danviile fell 
on the steps of the church at Ste. 
Genevieve. She was taken to the 
hospital in Chester by Clyde Wal- 
ton, and there it was learned that 
she had suffered a fractured pel- 
vis. The next day she was taken 
by ambulance to a Danville hos- 
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pital, where, at latest reports, she 


was recovering satisfactorily. 

Since there was no hotel in 
Chester large enough to be used 
as headquarters for the tour, Mrs. 
Willard Spurgeon’s local arrange- 
ments committee had difficulty 
finding suitable accommodations 
for the banquet speaker, Mlle. 
Bertrand. The problem was solved 
when Warden Ross Randolph of- 
fered the guest apartment at the 
establishment he operates down 
by the river. 

Ed Akers, proprietor of The 
Randolph County Newspapers 
(Chester Herald-Tribune, Red 
Bud Pilgrim, Prairie du Rocher 
Sun and Evansville Enterprise) , 
was very much interested in the 
tour and attended several of the 
meetings. On the front page of 
the second section of his papers 
for May 8, he reproduced the 
front page of the Randolph Coun- 
ty Democrat of May 7, 1859 — the 
weekly edition of exactly a hun- 
dred years ago — plus several pic- 
tures of Kaskaskia buildings that 
are no longer standing. 

The handsome _ twenty-page 
Spring Tour booklet received by 
each of the visitors was the work 
of Raymond H. Groff and John 
W. Allen. It was published by 
Southern Illinois University 
through its Printing Service de- 
partment. It contained brief his- 
torical sketches of the sites visited 
(and some not visited), plus a 
map of the two tour routes. Any- 
one knowing nothing about 
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“French Illinois” could get a good 
idea of its history simply by read- 
ing this booklet. 

On Friday night Mrs. John S. 
Gilster opened her spacious home 
— with the cupola — for an in- 
formal reception, at which some 
of the early arrivals had an oppor- 
tunity of meeting Mlle. Bertrand. 

Tours sometimes have a ten- 
dency to slow down and get be- 
hind schedule but not this one, 
thanks to Ebers Schweizer, the 
Randolph County Society’s travel 
chairman, guide extraordinary and 
walking loudspeaker system. On 
Saturday afternoon he even got 
the caravan started ten minutes 
ahead of schedule — and a Park 
Forest couple did not catch up un- 
til after it had left the Kaskaskia 
Island church. 

Richard S. Hagen based his 
estimate that more than five hun- 
dred visited the Menard Home 
on Sunday on the fact that more 
than three hundred signed the 
guest book, that his supply of three 
hundred paper coffee cups was 
completely exhausted, and that all 
two hundred of his glass cups for 
“high tea” were washed at least 
twice. Many of the visitors, of 
course, partook of both “high tea” 
and “low coffee.” 

Even after the last bus had left, 
Hagen — with the help of Mrs. 
Edison Fiene — was still baking 
bread. It was after sundown be- 
fore the last loaf came out of the 
Menard oven and the throng that 
had waited for it went home 
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Prizes for Everybody on Student Historian Day 


Governor William G. Stratton re- 
ceived his “award” — a 
copy of the year’s eight issues of 
Illinois History magazine, bound 
in blue morocco leather and let- 
tered in gold — and there were 
prizes for everybody, it seemed, 
on May 15 when the eleventh an- 
nual Student Historian Award 
Day ceremonies were held in the 
Illinois Building on the State Fair- 
grounds in Springfield. 

Cash awards totaling $200 were 
shared by four students, and twen- 


usual 


ty-two others received a_ book; 
two teachers were presented $25 
each, and nineteen were given a 
year’s membership in the Illinois 
State Historical Society. 

This Student Historian Award 
Day was the climax of the first 
year that Iilinois History has been 
distributed free to schools for 
classroom use and to public li- 
braries. Mrs. Phyllis Connolly, 
director of the Student Historian 
program and editor of the maga- 
zine, reported that its circulation 
increased by about 10,000 during 
the year to 13,500 monthly and 
that it is now being sent to 1,100 
schools and 210 libraries through- 
out the state. 

Governor Stratton inaugurated 
the program by presenting Stu- 
dent Historian of the Year cer- 
tificates to twenty-six teen-age au- 
thors from twenty-one schools in 
seventeen communities — all of 
them in the northern half of the 


state. The awards were based on 
the excellence of articles published 
during the year in I/linois History, 
which is sponsored by the IIli- 
nois State Historical Society. 
The winners were selected by 
a panel of ten judges, not all of 
them historians but all interested 
in the Student Historian program. 
These judges were Dr. George W. 
Adams, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of History, Southern Illinois 
University; Mrs. Connolly; Jo- 
seph L. De La Cour, Representa- 
Eleventh District, Illinois 
General Assembly; Marvin H. 
Lyon, Jr., President of the Illinois 
State Historical Society; James E. 
Myers, Springfield businessman; 
Ernest E. Poe, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Wheaton; Miss 
B. J. Ross, Chicago television and 
radio writer and director; Mrs. 
LaVere H. Ross, teacher at Jef- 
ferson Junior High School, Au- 
rora; Dr. Donald F. Tingley, as- 
sociate professor of history, East- 
ern Illinois University; and Clyde 
C. Walton, Illinois State Historian. 
Largest of the cash prizes, the 
$100 Harry E. Pratt Memorial 
Award for the best article pub- 
lished in the Abraham Lincoln 
(February) issue of Illinois His- 
tory, went to George A. Finola, 
an eighth-grade student at Chi- 
cago’s Harvard School for Boys. 
The title of his article, “God 
Never Made a Finer Man,” was 
taken from a statement attributed 


tive, 
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Governor William G. Stratton presents a Student Historian of the 
Year certificate to Joanne Smith of Washington School, Dixon. 
Later Joanne received the John H. Hauberg Memorial Award. 


to George Close, a man who once 
split rails with Lincoln. The award 


Richard S. 
Hagen, secretary-treasurer of the 
Friends of the Lincoln Shrines, 
Inc., which sponsored the prize. 
Young Finola also received a Gov- 
ernor’s achievement certificate last 


was presented by 


year. 

A new cash prize this year was 
the King V. Hostick Award of 
$50 plus two large prints of Lin- 
coln photographs owned by the 
donor, a Springfield and Chicago 
historical manuscripts dealer. Each 
year he will choose an issue of 
the magazine and give a prize for 
the best article in that issue. This 
year he selected the October, 1958 
number, and the ten judges were 
unanimous in naming as the win- 
ner Helen Horney, a ninth-grade 
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student at Lawrence Junior High 
School, Springfield. Her article 
was about Edwards Place, the his- 
toric home of Benjamin Edwards 
in Springfield. 

Winner of the $25 John H. 
Hauberg Memorial Award was 
Joanne Smith, who is in the eighth 
grade at Washington School, Dix- 
on. Although its cash value is 
not as high as the others, this 
award is probably the most diffi- 
cult to win since it is given for 
the article of greatest general in- 
terest published during the year. 
Joanne’s story of the Fort Dear- 
born Massacre, which appeared 
in the April issue, was chosen 
from a large number submitted on 
the same subject, according to 
Mrs. Connolly. The award is 
sponsored by the State Historical 





State Historian Clyde C. Walton congratulates Andrea Simmons of 
Springfield High School for winning the Ralph E. Francis Award. 


Miss Frances Chambers, right, a teacher at Coolidge Junior High 
School, Moline, accepts the Philip D. and Elsie O. Sang Award from 
Mrs. Phyllis Connolly, director of the Student Historian program. 
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Richard S. Hagen, secretary-treasurer of the Friends of the Lincoln 
Shrines, Inc., congratulates George A. Finola for winning the $100 


Harry E. Pratt Memorial Award as the author of the best Lincoln 
article published in the February issue of Ilinois History magazine. 


and presented by 
Ralph G. Newman, senior vice- 


Society was 
president. 
The 


$25 for the most original and/or 


fourth student award 


written article was also 
presented for the first time this 


It was won by Andrea 


best 


year. 
Simmons, a sophomore at Spring- 
field High School. Her article, 
in the March issue, was a biogra- 
phical sketch of a man who es- 
caped from Russia during the 
Bolshevik Revolution. The spon- 
sor of the award is Ralph E. 
Francis of Kankakee, a past presi- 
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dent of the State Society, but in 
his absence the presentation was 
made by State Historian Walton. 

The two $25 cash awards which 
went to teachers were the John 
H. Hauberg Memorial Award for 
the outstanding contribution to 
the Student Historian 
during the year and the 
Award for sustained support of 
the program over a period of time. 
Mrs. Mary Jo Ivens, who teaches 
at Washington Junior High School 
in Bloomington, received the Hau- 
berg Award, sponsored by the 
Rotary Club of Rock Island and 


program 
Sang 





Mrs. Mary Jo lvens, a teacher at Washington Junior High School, 
Bloomington, reads the citation naming her the Illinois History 
Teacher of the Year. The certificate was presented by Walter E. 
McBride, a past president of the Rotary Club of Rock Island. 


Helen Horney, a student at Lawrence Junior High School, Spring- 
field, receives an award of $50 and two Lincoln photographs for 
the best article in the October issue of Ulinois History. The sponsor 
of the award, who made the presentation, is King V. Hostick, Chi 
cago and Springfield historical manuscripts dealer 
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presented by Walter E. McBride, 
representing that club. Mrs. Ivens 
has taught at the Bloomington 
school for eleven years and has 
been the director of the student 
historian club there for the past 
four years. 

The Sang Award, sponsored by 
Philip D. and Elsie O. Sang of 
River Forest, was another one pre- 
sented this year for the first time. 
Its winner was Miss Frances 
Chambers, head of the social stud- 
ies department of Calvin Cool- 
idge Junior High School, Moline, 
who retired in June after forty- 
five years of teaching. 

In addition to this award, the 
Sangs — he is a vice-president of 
the State Historical Society — 
gave a year’s membership in the 
Society to all the teachers whose 
students received Governor Strat- 
ton’s achievement certificates. 
These teachers were Mrs. Aline 
Bock, Gurnee Grade School; Miss 
Chambers; Carl DeVry, Central 
School, Ottawa; Mrs. Evelyn Dix- 
on, Lawrence Junior High School, 
Springfield; Mrs. Muriel Eastham, 
Springfield High School; Miss Lu- 
cile Gray, Freeport Junior High 
School; Mrs. Beatrice Hall, Can- 
ton Junior High School; Mrs. 
Gazelle Hill and Carl Hunkins, 
Sterling High School; Mrs. Ivens; 
Mrs. Edna Jones, Polo Commu- 
nity High School; Mrs. Evelyn 
Kovar, Champaign Senior High 
School; LaRoy A. Morning, Ab- 
bott Junior High School, Elgin; 
Miss Maud Irene Nelson, Taft 
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High School, Chicago; Lewis M. 
Robinson, Joliet Township High 
School; Mrs. LaVere H. Ross; 
Irvin F. Smith, Jefferson Junior 
High School, Springfield; Miss 
Ruth Stroud, University High 
School, Normal; Mrs. Romona 
Tharp, Lincoln Junior High 
School, Beardstown; Miss Hanna 
E. Welsh, Harvard School for 
Boys, Chicago; and the student 
historian club advisors at Wash- 
ington School, Dixon. 

In addition to the bound copy 
of Illinois History which was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Connolly, Gover- 
nor Stratton received a copy of the 
recently published Mr. Lincoln, 
written by the late J. G. Randall 
and edited by Richard N. Cur- 
rent. The book was presented by 
Vice-President Newman, who is 
proprietor of the Abraham Lin- 
coln Bookshops in Chicago and at 
New Salem Park. Newman also 
gave copies of the book to all 
award-winning students who did 
not receive a cash prize. The stu- 
dents who received books were: 
Aurora: Jeff Blake and Jinna Lee 

Norberg, West Side Public Schools. 
BEARDSTOWN: Miuriel Carls, Lincoln 

Junior High School. 
BLOOMINGTON: Kara Lynne Knight, 

Mary O’Neil and Jane Wallace, 

Washington Junior High School. 
Canton: Marilyn Muir, 

Junior High School. 


Canton 


Cuampaicn: Phyllis Bekemeyer, 
Champaign Senior High School. 

Cuicaco: Robert Benziger and Lil- 
lian Stratton, Taft High School. 
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Ralph G. Newman, left, senior vice-president of the 


Historical 


Society, presents Governor Stratton a copy of the book Mr. Lincoln. 


Eiragin: Mary Alice Ernst, Abbott 
Junior High School. 

FREEPORT: Kathleen Hubbard, Free- 
port Junior High School. 

GuRNEE: Jerry Schmidt, Gurnee 
Grade School. 

Jour: Janice Johnson, Joliet Town- 
ship High School. 

Mouine: Ruth Ann Morisette, Cal- 
vin Coolidge Junior High School. 

John L. Johnston, Jr., and 

Wilson, High 


NorRMAL: 
Nancy 
School. 

OrTTAWwa: 
tral School. 


University 
Nancy Rabenstein, Cen- 


Poto: David Poole, Polo Commu- 
nity High School. 

SPRINGFIELD: Karen Kanady, Jef- 
ferson Junior High School. 


STERLING: Carole Benson and Perry 
Duis, Sterling High School. 


In addition to George Finola, 
three cf this year’s award winners 
also won governor's certificates in 
1958. They were Marilyn Muir 
of Canton, Jerry Schmidt of Gur- 
nee anc Carole Benson of Sterling. 
Pratt 


Award last year and of the Hau- 


Carole was winner of the 


berg Award in 1957. 

Lillian Stratton, one of the win- 
ners from Chicago, is not related 
to Governor Stratton. However, 
Karen Kanady from Springfield 
is the daughter of Johnson Kan- 
ady, an administrative assistant to 


the Governor. 
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Activities of Local Historical Societies 


Since the Spring, 1959 issue of the Journal was the Lincoln 


Sesquicentennial number and contained no “News and Comment 


> 


section, the notes below are for a period of about six months — which 
will make some of them practically “ancient history.” 

This section has always been dependent for its material upon news- 
paper clippings, which have been most unsatisfactory and frequently 


inaccurate. 


In the absence of direct reports from the local societies, 


however, this practice must necessarily be continued for the present. 
Secretaries of local groups would perform a worthwhile service to the 


State Historical Society, to their own societies and to their sister so- 
cieties if they were to send complete reports of their activities to the 


Journal. 


The tenth anniversary of the 
Alton Area Historical Society was 
observed at the November, 1958 
meeting, the Haskell 
House. Charles Van Ravenswaay, 
director of the Missouri Historical 
Society, St. Louis, spoke on the 
Mrs. 


John F. Lemp read a history of 


held at 


importance of local history. 


the Alton society which had been 
compiled by Mrs. Harry L. Mey- 
er, who with her husband founded 
the organization. 

Maitland Timmermeier was 
elected president at the December 
Other new officers in- 
K. Meyer, 
president; John F. Lemp, treas- 
Mrs. Maitland 
meier, secretary; and Miss Mar- 
The pro- 


meeting. 


clude Lester vice- 


urer ; Timmer- 
garet Hall, librarian. 
gram that month was presented 
by John Gibbons, a student at St. 
Louis University, who discussed 
the history of St. Mary’s Church, 
which celebrated its centennial in 
November, 1958. 

Mr. Mrs. 


and Timmermeier 
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were in charge of the Society’s 
January meeting, at which they 
showed colored slides of the land- 
marks of Galena and reviewed the 
history of that Illinois town. In 
March, Mrs. John Lemp, Mrs. 
Harry Meyer and Miss Charlotte 
Stamper conducted a program de- 
voted to various aspects of the life 
of Theodore Roosevelt. 


Village manager Leonard Han- 
son discussed the work of local his- 
torical societies at the April meet- 
ing of the Historical Society of 
Arlington Heights, held in the 
home of Milton Daniels. 


President of the Aurora His- 
torical Society is L. Ralph Mead, 
who was re-elected for a three- 
year term at the Society’s January 
meeting. Other incumbents, also 
re-elected, are Joseph J. Lies and 
Robert W. Barclay, vice-presi- 
dents; Bess M. Lockhart, secre- 
tary; and Norris Ulness, treasurer. 
The Society’s board consists of the 
following members: Mrs. Harold 





Atwood, Robert E. Brown, Robert 
Conkling, Vernon S. Derry, Mrs. 
W. J. Downs, Mrs. J. W. Eckert, 
Mrs. Ralph Erlanson, Stanley 
Hamper, C. O. Hendricksen, Mrs. 
Helen Manning Meiers, Mrs. 
A. F. Muschler, Mrs. Harold New- 
ton, Paul E. Ochsenschlager, Mrs. 
K. I. Ochsenschlager, Eleanor 
Plain, Hugh Parker, George 
Simpson, James Simon, Harold 
Schuettner, Mr. and Mrs. Newell 
Tanner, Mrs. Blanche Watson, 
J. J. Winn and W. B. Lathrop. 
The society's museum, visited by 
6,000 people in 1958, is under the 
charge of Professor Clarence R. 
Smith, director, and Mrs. Alice 
Humiston Applegate, curator. 


In honor of the sesquicentennial 
of his birth, Lincoln memorabilia 
are being featured this year in the 
museum exhibits of the Bureau 
County Historical Society. On dis- 
play is a four-by-five-foot Lincoln 
campaign banner of blue silk, 
fringed with gold, which was pre- 
sented to residents of Ohio Town- 
ship for having the largest delega- 
tion at an 1860 Lincoln 
meeting in Princeton. The exhib- 
its also include Lincoln mourner’s 


mass 


badges, bronze plaques and me- 


morial scrolls, and an_ original 
copy of the July 11, 1856 Tiskil- 
wa Independent, which reported 
Lincoln’s July 4 speech in Bry- 


ant’s Woods at Princeton. 


‘‘Railroads of Champaign 


County” was the topic of a panel 
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discussion at the May meeting of 
the Champaign County Histori- 
cal Society. Panel members in- 
cluded Dr. Robert M. Sutton, 
C. C. Burford and M. C. Moore. 
Director Elaine Bluhm of the IlIli- 
nois Archaeological Survey talked 
on Indians of the county at the 
March meeting, and in January 
the agricultural history of the 
county was the subject of the pro- 
gram. The speaker, Mrs. Edith 
Sweney, is the granddaughter of 
an officer in the first local Grange 
organization. That organization 

Mrs. Sweney 
said, that the McCormick Reaper 
Company gave special concessions 


became so strong, 


to Grange members, and Mont- 
gomerv Ward and Company was 
founded to do business with them. 
At the November, 1958 meeting 
Miss Natalia Belting, assistant pro- 
fessor of history at the University 
of Illinois and one of the Society’s 
directors, described the history and 
growth of Illinois in relationship 
to the rest of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory. 

In addition to Miss Belting, the 
Society’s directors include Karl E. 
Lohmann, president; Olin L. 
Browder, vice-president; Mrs. 
Walter L. 
Chancy Finfrock, Jr., treasurer; 
and P. L. Windsor, Nathan Rice, 
Chancy Finfrock, Sr., and Marion 
C. Moore. 


Shively, secretary; 


The 140th anniversary of IlIli- 


nois statehood was observed at 


a special program of the Chicago 
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Historical Society in November. 
Exhibits arranged for, the occasion 
included the table on which the 
first state constitution was signed, 
August 26, 1818. 

Among other items on exhibit 
at the Society's museum is the 
1866 


owned 


Winchester carbine once 
by the famous Sioux chief 
Sitting Bull. It was presented by 
Sitting Bull to Dr. Nicholas J. 
Senn, who attended the Indian in 
the last years of his life; and Dr. 
Senn’s son, Dr. E. J. Senn of Chi- 
cago gave the gun to the Society. 

In February the Society ob- 
tained final legal release for the 
first known painting of Abraham 
Lincoln. The release concluded 
a legal battle over the will of the 
donor, the late Cuban Ambassa- 
dor Oscar B. The por- 
trait, painted by Thomas Hicks 
in Springfield in June of 1860, 


Cintas. 


was commissioned at the time of 
Lincoln’s campaign for the presi- 


dency. 


The 1959 “harvest dinner” of 
the Du Page County Historical 
Society was a testimonial to Judge 
Win G. Knoch, lifelong resident 
of Naperville and an original life 
member of the Society, who was 
appointed to the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Chicago last 
summer, capping a distinguished 
career as county, circuit and U. S. 
district judge. Guest speaker at 
the banquet, held at Woodridge 
Country Club, November 7, was 
Winnetka attorney Dwight P. 
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*“Cur- 
Mississippi 


Green, Sr.. who talked on 


rier and Ives and 


River Steamboats.” 


Abraham Lincoln’s Vandalia 
years was the topic of Joseph C. 
Burtschi’s address to the Effing- 
ham Regional Historical Society 
in March. 
president of the Vandalia 


Burtschi, who was the 
first 
Historical Society, has also been 
His 


daughter, Miss Josephine Burt- 


active in the State Society. 


schi, presented a sketch of the 


Vandalia organization and dis- 
cussed the operation of a local 
society. At the same meeting, 
Mrs. Hilda Feldhake gave an ac- 
count of her experiences while 
Anthony’s 


writing St. Century, 


1858-1958. 

Plans are underway for the 
Evanston Historical Society to op- 
erate the General Charles Gates 
Dawes mansion, 225 Greenwood 
Street, Evanston, as a museum and 
a center for patriotic groups. The 
French Gothic-style mansion, 
built at the turn of the century, 
was deeded by the General and 
his wife to Northwestern Univer- 
sity in 1942, and the University 
took possession of the home in 
1957 the death of Mrs. 
Dawes. Dawes, Vice-President of 
the United States under Calvin 
Coolidge, died in 1951. The home 
will be used as a meeting-place 


upon 


for patriotic groups and as head- 
quarters for the Society, and will 


also provide display space for the 





Dawes Northwest Territory collec- 
tion and for relics and mementos 
associated with the General’s life. 


Robert Cromie, Chicago news- 
paperman whose recent book on 
the Great Chicago Fire has re- 
ceived widespread critical ac- 
claim, was the principal speaker 
at the January meeting of the 
Historical Society of the Fort Hill 
Country, Waukegan. 
forgotten — busi- 


Two almost 


nesses ice-cutting and storage, 
and the livery business — were de- 
scribed to members of the Geneva 
Historical Society at their March 
Nels A. Pierson, 


concern in 


meeting. who 


ran a successful ice 
Geneva, cutting his ice from Fox 
River. “then a fine, clean stream,” 
was the subject of a report pre- 
pared by Edwin Soderstrom and 
Margaret Allan. Jeanita Peterson, 
whose father operated a_ livery 
stable on Third Street, talked on 
“Horse and Buggy Days.” 


The struggle for existence of a 
small historical society is more 
than an abstract problem to mem- 
bers of the Greene County His- 
torical Society, who met in April 
and again on May 22 to discuss 
maintenance of the Society’s mu- 
seum and the possible disband- 
So- 


ciety headquarters has been main- 


ment of the organization. 


tained in a room in the old hotel 
at the of the 
square in Carrollton. 


southwest corner 
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Guest speaker at the March 
Richard B. Best, 


owner and manager of the Colum- 


meeting was 
biana Seed Corn Company of 
Eldred, and in February the group 
was addressed by Society Vice- 
President Don G. Evans of White 
Hall, who gave a history of an 
early Greene County family, the 
Frys, of which he is a descendant. 

An old-fashioned “covered 
dish” supper, attended by guests 
in costumes of was 
given by the Jefferson County His- 
torical Society at the Mt. Vernon 
Junior High School on April 3. 
Dr. George W. Adams, head of 
the history department at South- 


years past, 


ern illinois University, talked to 
the group on the importance of 
preserving local history and tradi- 
Mrs. J. L. Buford reported 


the progress of the Society’s mu- 


tions. 


seum committee in arranging a 


place for the preservation and dis- 


play of memorabilia. 
At the December meeting the 
following officers were elected: 


5 &. 


N. Webb, vice-president; Eliza- 


Buford, president; George 


beth Kell, secretary; and Charles 
E. Simmons, executive board 
member. The December speaker 
was Orian Metcalf, news editor 
of the Mt. Vernon Register-News, 
who read a paper on the history 


of county newspapers. 
Officers of the Jersey County 
Historical Society presented the 


program at the November 6 meet- 
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ing of the Jerseyville Woman’s 
Club. Discussing the work of the 
Society and giving brief historical 


sketches of the county and of Jer- 


seyville were Paul Fleming, presi- 
dent; Lofton, treasurer ; 
J. R. Fulkerson, director; Miss 
Celia Sinclair, secretary; and Arch 
D. Nelson, past president. 


Cora 


The Kankakee County Histori- 
cal Society was commended as one 
of the outstanding local groups 
in the state by State Historian 
Clyde C. Walton, who addressed 
the Society in November on the 
occasion of the tenth anniversary 
of its reorganization and of the 
its historical 
Also participating in the 


dedication of mu- 
seum. 
program were Ralph E. Francis, 
former president of both the’ State 
and Kankakee County societies; 
Mrs. Thomas Baird, retiring presi- 
dent of the Kankakee group; 
Harold Simmons and Mrs. Fan- 
nie Still. 

Officers elected at that meeting 
include Vernon McBroom, presi- 
H. Small, 


president; Harold Simmons, sec- 


dent; Len first vice- 
ond vice-president; Clermont De 
Selm, third vice-president; Mrs. 
Still, Gilbert Hertz, 
treasurer. Directors named were 
L. O. Minor, W. A. Schneider, 
W. C. Schneider, Herman Snow, 
Ralph E. Francis, Mrs. Harry 
Yeates, Mrs. Richard Ferris, Mrs. 
Anker Jensen, Dr. Willis Snow- 
barger. G. E. Anderson, B. V. 
Hemstreet, Donald Radeke, Bur- 


secreta ry; 
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rell Small, Henry Brandt, I. W. 
Parrish, Jr., Orville Warren, Ver- 
non Butz and Mrs. Thomas Baird. 

Area directors are Eugene Smith 
of Manteno, Lester Day of Aroma 
Park, Lessly Fieleke of Momence, 
Roy Wilcox of Herscher, George 
Lane of Chebanse, Ted Raab of 
Reddick, Mrs. Francis Taylor of 
Bonfield, J. Earl Johnson of Brad- 
ley, Percy Loiselle of Bourbon- 
nais, Mrs. R. L. Benjamin of St. 
Anne and Guy Warren of Essex. 

At special ceremonies in March, 
representatives of the Kankakee 
American Legion Auxiliary pre- 
sented a state flag to the Histori- 
cal Museum in Governor Small 
Memorial Park. Attending the 
ceremonies was the Cub Scout 
responsible for the acquisition. He 
is Thomas Phipps, nine-year-old 
son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Phipps, Manteno. Unable to find 


Ogden 


a state flag at his school, he later 
looked for one in the museum, and 
when he could not find one there, 
he asked Mrs. Still, museum cura- 
Mrs. Still realized 


then that the museum should have 


tor, about it. 


a state flag, and at her instigation, 
the Legion Auxiliary’s American- 
ism committee, under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Wilbert Wegner, 
agreed to the flag presentation. 


Subjects ranging from architec- 
ture to religion have been dis- 
cussed at the six winter and spring 
meetings of the Land o’ Goshen 
Historical Society, Edwardsville. 
In November, Edwardsville archi- 





tect Edward A. Kane traced the 
development of local architectural 


styles and cited present-day exam- 
ples of each. Three particularly 
interesting structures, he said, are 
the old windmill at the Gaius Pad- 
dock residence, the Hooper War- 
ren print shop and the old Wabash 
Hotel, all of which were described, 
measured and sketched for per- 
manent record during the historic 
survey of the Public 
Works Administration. 

Mrs. 


dent, recounted the early religious 


buildings 
Eugene Schmidt, presi- 


history of the Edwardsville area 
at the December meeting, held at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. B. J. 
Isselhardt. Mrs. Ann Funke was 
hostess for the January meeting, 
at which Miss Esther Funke and 
Bob Lange showed slides of for- 
mer Society programs and of his- 
torical sites throughout the United 
States. In February, Society mem- 
bers discussed plans for marking 
historical sites and preserving com- 
The program 

Miss 


Springer, who spoke on the sub- 


munitv landmarks. 
was presented by Jessie 
ject “Early Music in Edwards- 
ville.’ The meeting was held at 
the Norman Flagg residence on 
Springfield Road. 

Miss Ella Tunnell entertained 
the Society in March. Principal 
speaker for that program was Mrs. 
Gladys B. 
subject was the selection of names 
History 
of the city’s fraternal organiza- 


Bartholomew, whose 


for Edwardsville streets. 


tions was discussed by Lesley 
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Marks at the April meeting, held 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Abenbrink. 

A nominating committee, com- 
posed of Mrs. Elmer Jahns, Mrs. 
Edward Abenbrink and Miss Ella 
Tunnell, recommended the follow- 
ing for officers of the Society, 

Mrs. Louise Ahrens, 
Miss 


vice-president; Mrs. 


1959-1960: 


president ; Lena Graham, 
xladys Bar- 
tholomew, secretary-treasurer ; 
Robert C. Lange, program chair- 


man. 


The Lincoln Sesquicentennial 
the La Salle 
County Historical Society at a 


was observed by 
special dinner at the Hotel Kas- 
Speaker 
for the event was C. C. Burford 


kaskia on February 15. 


of Urbana, who talked on “Lin- 
coln’s Estate and Its Administra- 
tion.” President C. C. Tisler pre- 
sided at a brief business meeting, 
at which members adopted a reso- 
that the 
state erect a memorial museum in 


Starved Rock State Park. 


lution recommending 


The Withers Library of Bloom- 
ington noted the opening of its 
new Illinois Historical Room last 
fall with a series of lectures spon- 
sored jointly by the Library and 
the adult 
First speaker was Mrs. Ethel Sin- 


education program. 
clair, Pantagraph librarian, whose 
subject was “From Wampum Belt 
to Corn Belt.” 
the series included State Historian 


Clyde C. 


Later speakers in 
Walton and James T. 
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Hickey, Curator of the Lincoln 
Room at the State Historical Li- 
brary. 


Treasured Lincoln relics of the 
Madison County Historical So- 
ciety and its members were on 
display throughout February in 
the Society's museum in the court- 
Exhibits 
included a replica of a log cabin 


house at Edwardsville. 
similar to that in which Lincoln 
was born, and a high silk hat of 
the Lincoln era, both loaned by 
Mrs. Howard Trovillion of Alton; 
a grubbing hoe which is said to 
have belonged to Lincoln, present- 
ed to the Society by the late Miss 
Augusta Isensee of Edwardsville: 
a boot jack said to have been Lin- 
coln’s and loaned by Mrs. Arch 
Waltrip of Alton; contemporary 
photographs and cartoons, pre- 
sented to the Society by the late 
Norman Flagg and the late Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Klein; and re- 
cent color photographs of Lincoln 
shrines, loaned by Kenneth John- 


son of Edwardsville. 


As a lasting tribute to Lincoln, 
the Marshall County Historical 
Society has voted to observe the 
sesquicentennial year by purchas- 
ing a selection of books on the 
Emancipator for Marshall Coun- 
ty school libraries. Lincoln was 
also the subject of the Society’s 
annual banquet in January, which 
marked the third anniversary of 
the organization and the 120th an- 
niversary of Marshall County. 
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E. B. “Pete” 


of the Illinois Lincoln Sesquicen- 


Long, a member 


tennial Commission, was guest 
speaker at the banquet. 
Following Long’s address, retir- 


ing president Roscoe Ball reviewed 


the Society’s 1958 activities, and 
Miss Eleanor Bussell then intro- 
duced officers for 1959. They are 
Ray Litchfield, Toluca, president ; 
Mrs. Blake Grieves, Lacon, senior 
vice-president; Mrs. Orlo King, 


Varna, second vice-president ; 
John Boose, Henry, third vice- 
president; Wayne Buck, Wash- 
Miss Bussell, 


whose home is at Sparland, is sec- 


burn, treasurer. 
retary. 

Under the Society’s revised by- 
laws, each township in the county 
must be represented by at least 
one member on the 24-man board 
of directors. Asa result, the nomi- 
nation of eleven new directors 
was announced at the January 
meeting. 
Wayne Ehringer, C. Leland Mo- 
nier and Louis A. Lenz, all of 
Lacon: Carl Junker and Mrs. 
Dorothy King of Roberts; F. L. 
Skelton of Bennington; Mrs. Mina 
Swanson and Mrs. Hattie Smith 
of Evans; Miss Lois Leigh of La 
Prairie; Frank Clift of Whitefield; 
and Miss Eleanor Bussell of Steu- 


They are, by township, 


ben. 

Miss Bussell was one of the two 
speakers at the November, 1958 
meeting. She read excerpts from 
the 
Marshall, an Irish pioneer in the 
county; and the other speaker, 


autobiography of Thomas 





Val Wenk, a past president of the 
Society, reviewed the book Lacon 
by the Rev. Charles Caleb Colton, 
which was published in England 
in the 1820's. The town Lacon, 
originally Columbia, was named 
for the book, Mr. Wenk said. 

At the March, 1959 meeting of 
the Society, Princeton photogra- 
pher Art Stickel gave an illustrat- 
ed lecture on Civil War battle- 
fields. 


Delbert Devol of Fort Madison, 
Iowa, a well-known clock collec- 
tor, was the principal speaker at 
the February meeting of the Nau- 
He 


hibited some of the clocks from 


voo Historical Society. ex- 


his extensive collection, and his 


wife also showed her collection 


of small gilded French clocks. 
At the business meeting all of the 
Society's incumbent officers were 
re-elected. They are Mrs. Edna 
Griffith, president; Paxon J. Lew- 
is, vice-president; Raymond Rep- 
plinger, second vice-president ; 
Miss Alberta 
K. J. Reinhardt, treasurer; Mrs. 
Ida Blum, and 
sponding secretary; Preston W. 
Kimball, auditor; Sister M. Con- 
stance, historiographer; Mrs. Wil- 


Balmer, secretary; 


librarian corre- 


liam Ortman, publicity chairman; 
z. j. 


the Reception Center. 


Diener, board member at 


Lynda Hoch of Forreston took 


first place in the contest to design 
a seal for the Ogle County His- 
torical Society. Winners were an- 
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nounced at the November, 1958 
meeting of the Society in Rochelle; 
in addition to Miss Hoch, they 
were George Dicus, Rochelle, sec- 
ond, and Dale Roop, Rochelle, 
third. 
David Beverly Haselton award of 


The winner received the 


$50, presented by C. Merle Hasel- 
Rochelle, the 
prize in honor of his grandfather, 
an Ogle County settler of 1826. 
At the same meeting Mrs. John 


ton of who gave 


Barrett of Freeport discussed the 
acquisition of a Society museum. 
Officers elected for 1959 are Ever- 
ett Webster, Polo, president; 
C. Merle Haselton, Rochelle, vice- 
president; Mrs. Virgil Goodrich, 
Mount Morris, corresponding sec- 
retary; and the following direc- 
tors: Mrs. Wilbur Leight of Leaf 
River, Mrs. Pearl Jones of Polo, 
Mrs. C. A. McAffee of Byron, 
Mrs. Blanche Myers of Mount 
Morris, Armour Van Breisen of 
Stillman Valley and Mrs. Walter 
Hinckle of Oregon. 

At the February meeting of the 
Society, held in Byron, Clarence 
Parks of Polo showed pictures of 


old mill sites in the county. 


Che silver anniversary of the 
Peoria County Historical Society 
was observed in January. Charter 
members attending the anniver- 
sary meeting included G. R. Bar- 
nett, Raymond N. Mar- 
garet McIlvaine, Emma E. Shrin- 
er, Harry L. Spooner, Virginius 
H. Chase, Dr. P. B. Goodwin and 
Howard A. Hunter. 


Brons, 
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Reminiscences of the first So- 
ciety meeting on January 18, 1934, 
were given by present president 
Gerald T. Kelsch. The principal 
speaker then, he said, was Illinois 
State Historian Paul M. Angle, 
now director of the Chicago His- 
the formal 
organization meeting, held a few 
weeks later, the first slate of offi- 
cers was elected. They included 
Percival G. Rennick, president; 
Dr. George A. Zeller and Dr. Milo 
T. Easton, vice-presidents; Ernest 
E. Fast, secretary; Henry H. 
Grimes, Marilee Dallas 
Sweney, Naomi Lagron, Y. A. 
Heghin and Electa Spangler, di- 
rectors. Dr. Dan Morse, director 
of the Peoria Municipal Tuber- 
culosis Sanitarium, also spoke at 


torical Society. At 


Barger, 


the anniversary meeting, describ- 
ing old medical instruments and 
devices. 

The November meeting of the 
Society featured a talk on Gover- 
nor Thomas Ford by Walter Dur- 
ley Boyle of Hennepin, state’s at- 
torney of Putnam County. In 
December, Philip Becker of the 
Bradley University staff talked on 
the Bradley School of Horology, 
and three speakers — Mrs. Walter 
Marsh, Miss Leila Evans and Miss 
Luella P. Harlan — presented bio- 
graphical sketches of members of 
the Tripp, Evans and Harlan fam- 
ilies, ali early settlers in the county. 
Civil War battlefield photographs 
taken by the late Dr. John Voss 
of Manual Training High School, 


Peoria, were shown at the Febru- 
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ary meeting of the Society. The 
Civil War also provided the theme 
for the March meeting; Raymond 
N. Brons read Mary Raymond 
Shipman Andrews’ story about 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, 
“The Perfect Tribute”; and Has- 
kell Armstrong related incidents 
taken from the Civil War prison 
diary and company books of Lieu- 
tenant Edmund E. Ryan, a Peo- 
rian who served in many of the 
war's important campaigns before 
being captured at Meridian, Mis- 
sissippi. in 1864. 

In April, Miss Eleanor Bussell 
of the Marshall County Historical 
Society and a member of the IIli- 
nois Lincoln Sesquicentennial 
Commission, spoke to the Society 
on the subject of Lincoln authors; 
and Clarence L. Johnson, secre- 
tary of the Peoria Society, pre- 
sented a paper entitled ‘“Harrods- 
burg to the Mississippi.” 

Wayne Townley of Bloomington 


was the principal speaker at the 


annual dinner in May. 


Plans to preserve reminiscences 
of Perry County residents on tape 
have been inaugurated by the Per- 
ry County Historical Society. At 
the January meeting of the So- 
ciety, Mrs. Noel Cooke of Pinck- 
neyville played tape-recorded in- 
terviews with Mrs. W. O. Edwards 
and William Duckworth, both 
now dead. Mrs. Edwards re- 
counted events of her student days 
at the Du Quoin Female Seminary 
in 1885 and 1886, and Duckworth 





told of his experiences as an em- 
ployee of the railroads of south- 
ern I[]linois. 

Charles Matthews of Pinckney- 
ville was elected president of the 
organization at the December, 
1958 meeting. Other new officers 
are Albert Teabeau, Du Quoin, 
vice-president; Mrs. Ethel San- 
ford, Du Quoin, treasurer; Pona 
Eaton, Pinckneyville, secretary; 
George Ulrich and James Kimzey 
of Pinckneyville and Roger W. 
Eaton of Du Quoin, directors. Mr. 
and Mrs. Eaton gave an illustrat- 
ed talk on recent archaeological 
findings in Perry County and other 
parts of southern Illinois. 

The November program 
presented by Miss Jacqueline 
Beck, Du Quoin musician, who 
spoke on the origin of music and 
musical instruments. 


was 


Mrs. Willard J. Spurgeon, pres- 
ident of the Randolph County 
presided as 
an old- 


Historical 
“‘schoo)]mistress” 
fashioned “school days” program 
in November, 1958. The _ pro- 
gram included a spelling bee, a 
contest in sums, the recitation of 
“pieces” and a real ‘“‘jam session” 
— with donations of homemade 
jam that were placed on. sale. 
Old-fashioned cooking also was 
the theme of the Society’s Janu- 
Members discussed 
and 


Society, 
over 


ary meeting. 


early French menus ex- 


changed recipes, the most special 
one being that of Mrs. Louis 


Brands, Prairie du Rocher, for 
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thin French pancakes. The recipe 
is onc handed down in the Mel- 
liere family, who were early 
French settlers 

Mr. and Mrs. William Farley 
of Harrisburg showed movies of 
scenic and historic spots in south- 
ern Illinois at the February meet- 
ing of the Society. In March, 
Dr. Raymond H. Groff of Chester, 
psychoanalyst at the Menard State 
Prison and a member of the Ran- 
Society, was in 


dolph County 


charge of the program. 


Bestor F. Witter of Rock Island 
was re-elected president of the 
Rock Island County Historical So- 
ciety on April 22. Other officers 
are Carl A. Waldmann, Rock 
Island, first vice-president; G. Hol- 
lister Boardman, Cordova, second 
vice-president; Mrs. James R. 
Burke, Rock Island, secretary; 
F. E. Mueller, Port Byron, treas- 
urer; and Miss Helen Marshall, 
Rock Island, Incum- 
bent directors 


archivist. 
and 
the advisory board were re-elected, 
and one new member, Miss Elsie 
Engle, Moline, was elected to fill 
a vacancy on the board of direc- 


members of 


tors. 

Officers of the recently organ- 
ized Mercer County Historical So- 
ciety were guests at the meeting, 
at which Richard S. Hagen, his- 
torical consultant for the Illinois 
Department of Conservation, gave 
an illustrated talk on the restora- 
tion of New Salem and the Lin- 


coln and Grant homes. 
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Heading the Rockton Town- 
ship Historical Society in 1959 
is Frank Truman, chosen _presi- 
the Society’s January 
meeting. Other officers are Mrs. 
William Bigelow, vice-president; 
Mrs. William White, 
Mrs. Frank Olsen, treasurer; and 


dent at 


secretary ; 


the following directors: Mrs. Har- 
ry Graham, Mrs. William Zin- 
necker, Mrs. Frank Truman, Ar- 
mour Titus and Don Frutiger. 


Discovery of eleven iron salt 
kettles the 
River since the early nineteenth 


imbedded _ in Saline 
century was reported at the De- 
cember, 1958 meeting of the Sa- 
line Historical 


County Society, 


held at Harrisburg. The discov- 
ery was made by Don Thompson 
and John E. Murphy, two of six 
panel members who discussed the 
The 
other participants were George 
Charles H. Elvis 
Spencer and George McLain. 
Elder 


a service dedicated to the memory 


old saltworks at Equality. 


and Guard, 


T. Leo Dodd conducted 


of Mrs. Amelia Aaron, who died 
July 8, 1958. 

William H. Farley, past presi- 
dent of the Society, presented the 
January program, and in February 
Miss Edna Burnett reviewed Ba- 
ker Brownell’s The Other Illinois. 
Music for the February meeting 
Mrs. George 
Skelton, vocal soloist, and her son 
Harold, accompanist. Miss Grace 
Collier talked on “The Wild Flow- 
at the 


was provided by 


ers of Southern Illinois” 
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March meeting. She was assisted 
by Miss Mary White and Mrs. 
Byford Summers. John Brown, 
director of the Eldorado Art Cen- 
ter, presented the musical portion 
of the program. 

Officers of the Society for 1959 
are headed by Louis E. Aaron of 
Harrisburg, re-elected to his sixth 
term as president in January. 
Others include Mrs. Paul Hatfield 
of Harrisburg, first vice-president ; 
Don Scott of Harrisburg, second 
vice-president ; James Bond of Ga- 
latia, secretary-treasurer; and the 
following committee chairmen 
appointed by the president: Mrs. 
Don Scott, Mrs. Ray Altmire and 
Mrs. Clarence Bosket, all of Har- 


risburg. 


Mrs. Alex Mitchell, Freeport 
artist, was guest of honor at an 
open house given by the Stephen- 
son County Historical Society on 
January 16. An exhibit of Mrs. 
Mitchell’s work was displayed for 


the Society’s guests. 


Four Illinois student historians 
from Sterling were honored at the 
April meeting of the recently or- 
ganized Sterling-Rock Falls His- 
torical Society. They were Gay 
Elfine, Kenneth Rick, Perry Duis, 
and The last 
three named have recently had 
articles published in Illinois His- 


Carole Benson. 


tory, the State Historical Society’s 


magazine for young people. 
A constitution and bylaws for 
the Society were submitted to the 





membership by Richard Metcalfe 
and Neil Lathrop. After the busi- 
ness meeting the following mem- 
bers spoke briefly about objects 
interest they had 
Harry Mc- 

Dr. Mc- 
Madeleine 


of historical 
brought for display: 
Caslin, Earl Ellmaker, 
Bill U’Ren, 


Nuttall and Gunnar Benson. Also 


Combs, 
participating was John Honens. 


Concerts, scholarships and fes- 
tivals — in addition to the more 
traditional historical programs — 
have occupied the Swedish His- 
torical Society of Rockford this 
At the March 


members voted to present a $100 


year. meeting, 
scholarship to any Rockford stu- 
dent accompanying the Augustana 
College group which is visiting 
Sweden this summer to partici- 
pate in a workshop in the Swedish 
language. 

Candidates for summer festival 


queen were presented at the Socie- 
Dr. 
O. Fritiof Ander, professor of his- 
tory at Augustana College, Rock 


tys March 9g meeting. 


Island, was the principal speaker, 
discussing the influences which 
have Americanized Sweden. 
Officers for 1959, elected at the 
meeting, include David W. John- 
son, president; Axel Rehnberg, 
Arthur Alfredson, Martin R. Wall, 
Axel Ney, Mrs. Alida Carlson, 
Carl P. Sandstrom, and Hilmer S. 
Borggren, all vice-presidents; Her- 
man G. Nelson, secretary; Arvid 
V. Peterson, treasurer; Thorsten 


Thorstenson, radio committee 
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the 
radio committee are Hilmer Borg- 


chairman. Also serving on 
gren, Margaret Swanson, Blanche 
Alden, Alf O. Ahlstrand, William 
Hamaker, Otto Axelson and Paul 
Forseren. 

Directors are Clifford P. and 
Ernest A. Carlson, T. G. 
quist, Carl Severin, Margaret 
Swanson, John P. Nelson, Nils 
F. Testor, Hugo W. Linden, Si- 
mon Lindstrom, Carl Linde, Eric 


Lind- 


Johnson, Arthur Alfredson, 
Adolph G. Miller and N. Frank 
Nelson. 

In April the Society sponsored 
a concert by the Testor chorus, 
presented in the Jefferson Junior 
High School. 

The Society's midsummer fes- 
tival, scheduled for June 21 in 
Mississippi Park, was under the 
chairmanship of Hilmer Borggren. 


Programs for 1959 meetings of 
the Wayne County Historical So- 
ciety have been devoted to the 
early government of Fairfield, pio- 
neer carpentry and architecture in 
the county and an account of 
daily life in 1865. The first sub- 
ject was presented by John Tick- 
ner, Fairfield city collector, who 
spoke at the January meeting. In 
March, Ira and Arthur Jett, of 
the Jett 
Company, Fairfield, presented the 


Brothers Construction 
Society with carpenter tools used 
by Ellis 
grandfather and founder of thei 
company. Kenneth Hammack 
gave an illustrated talk on old 


Branson, their great- 
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buildings in the county at the same 
meeting. 

The talk on life in 1865 was 
given at the April meeting by Mrs. 
Charles Thacker, who based her 
account on the diary of the Rev. 
R. H. Massey, one-time pastor of 
the Fairfield Methodist Church. 


A pioneer dinner featuring veni- 
son stew was given by the White 
County Historical Society in Car- 
mi on January 26. John W. Allen, 
guest speaker, regaled his audience 
with tales of early settlers in 
White, Hardin, Wabash, Wayne 
and Gallatin counties. 


Ford and Douglas Counties Reach Century Mark 


All of Illinois’ 102 counties are 
now hoary-headed centenarians. 
The Twenty-first General Assem- 
bly, meeting in 1859, created the 
Douglas County was 


last two: 


formed on February 8, by divid- 


ing Coles; and Ford County, on 
February 17, by giving a separate 
government to territory thereto- 
fore attached to Vermilion. Ford 
County held its centennial cele- 
bration from June 14 to 20. 


Plans for Shawneetown Sesquicentennial 


Chamber of 
begun 


Shawneetown 


The 
Commerce has already 
preparations for the town’s ses- 
quicentennial in 1960. The cele- 
bration, planned for July, will 
include pageants, Ohio River ex- 
cursions and other attractions. 
Both Old and New Shawneetown 
will participate. 

Shawneetown was founded on 
the site of an old Shawnee Indian 
name. Its 


village, whence its 


on the routes 


immigrants 


strategic location 


used by westbound 
gave it a certain prominence in 
its first decades. It was the first 
convenient landing place below 
the mouth of the Wabash for those 
coming down the Ohio River, and 
it offered a crossing place for those 
coming overland from Kentucky. 
It had the first bank in Illinois 


Territory and the second news- 
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paper (the first was published at 
Kaskaskia) . 


to share with Kaskaskia the honor 


It was the only town 


of a visit from General Lafayette 
in 1825. 

But changes in the growth pat- 
tern of the state left Shawnee- 
town in the backwater, and recur- 
rent floods on the Ohio River 
helped make life there precarious. 
After the great flood of 1937 many 
of the residents moved to higher 
ground three miles west, but the 
old town has not been completely 
abandoned. The boundaries of 
present Shawneetown include a 
narrow strip of land connecting 
the old and new towns, which 
have a common municipal gov- 
ernment. 

Some of the sturdier buildings 
in Old Shawneetown, including 


the second bank building (1839), 





remained after having withstood 
all the water that the Beautiful 
River (as the French called the 
Ohio) could hurl at them. The 
State Division of Parks and Me- 
morials has restored the exterior 
of the bank building. The old 
Posey Building, where such fa- 
mous I]linoisans as John A. Logan, 
John A. McClernand and Robert 
G. Ingersoll once had offices, has 
been torn down — only the stone 


First County Civil War 


Rock Island County is the first in 
Illinois to have begun prepara- 
tions for observing the forthcom- 
ing centennial of the Civil War. 
A Rock Island County Civil War 
Centennial Commission has been 
formed with Morris S. Colehour 
as president, E. Lee Siemon, ex- 
ecutive secretary and John H. 
Shantz, chairman of the research 
committee. 

The 
the co-operation of the Quad-City 
Civil War Round Table, of which 


Commission has enlisted 


Douglas’ Union Speech 


For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury before the firing on Fort 
Sumter, Stephen A. Douglas and 
Abraham Lincoln had been politi- 
cal opponents. Yet, 
broke out, Douglas pledged his 
full support to Lincoln, and at a 


when war 


conference between the two IIli- 
noisans in the White House on 


April 15, 1861, 


Lincoln asked 
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steps remain. The John Marshall 
house, built in the very early 
1800's, still The 
have and 


is standing. 


levees been raised 
strengthened, and a bridge has re- 
placed the ferry that served for 
more than a hundred years. The 
recently organized Shawnee Hills 
the 


historical societies of nearby coun- 


Recreation Association and 


ties hope to make Old Shawnee- 
town a tourist center. 


Centennial Commission 


Andre La Croix of East Moline 
is president. As early as last No- 
vember members of his group be- 
gan a series of visits to nearby 
townships to secure local help in 
tracing Rock Island County’s Un- 
Civil War diaries, 


photographs and relics of all sorts 


ion soldiers. 


are being collected. 

The Rock Island Commission 
also co-operating with the 
United States Civil War Centen- 
nial Commission and its president, 
General Ulysses S. Grant IIT. 


iS 


Commemorated 


Douglas to go back to Illinois and 
help make the state a unit in sup- 
port of the war. In response to 
this plea, Douglas delivered his 
great “Protect the Flag” speech on 
April 25 before the Illinois legis- 
lature in joint session in the old 
Statehouse (now the Sangamon 
County courthouse) . 


Ceremonies commemorating the 
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ninety-eighth anniversary of this 
event were held in the room where 
the 


the speech was delivered - 
old Hall of Representatives — on 
Monday, April 27, 1959. On this 
occasion Speaker Paul Powell of 


the Illinois House of Representa- 


tives said, 


The results of this great speech 


were immediate and enduring — 


Douglas roused his countrymen as 
one man to the defense of their flag 
and the preservation of the Union of 
the United States, 
enlistment of 500,000 volunteers in 
The “Protect the 
Flag” speech is a great historic speech 


and caused the 


the Union Army. 


that materially affected the history of 


our country. Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia is the symbol of the 
creation of American independence, 
and this old capitol, through its as- 
sociation with Lincoln, Douglas and 
Grant, is the great symbol of the 
preservation of American national 
unity, and has well earned its reputa- 
tion as the second or third most his- 


toric building in America. 


1861, 


less than six weeks after making 


Douglas died on June 3, 
this speech. At the commemora- 
tive ceremonies a portrait of Doug- 
las, painted some eighty years ago, 
was presented to the Springfield 
Commis- 


Historical Monuments 


sion by Attorney Walter T. Day. 
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